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TREES FOR THE PLAINS. 


The huge shelterbelt project described 
on the opposite page drew criticism and 
even ridicule when it was first broached, 
but the windstorms that have whirled 
away tons of soil in the plains states 
again this spring have wrought such seri- 
ous losses that earnest attempts are go- 
ing to be made in this vast undertaking. 
They are already engaging the attention 
of federal and state foresters, with nurs- 
erymen in the states involved lending 
their ready services. 

It may not be realized that in 1934 a 
total of 164,000,000 trees were set out on 
state and national forest lands, accord- 
ing to the American Tree Association. 
Of these 86,204,000 trees were planted on 
state forest areas of more than 85,000 
acres, while in the national forests 78,- 
000,000 trees were planted on more than 
77,000 acres. It is anticipated that in 
1935 over 100,000,000 trees will be plant- 
ed in national forests, 

How much the shelterbelt planting will 
affect the total when the project is under 
way may be seen from the fact that most 
of the current forest planting has been 
done in the eastern states. The record 
goes to New York for 1934 with 40,564,- 
282 trees. Wisconsin planted nearly 15,- 
000,000 trees and Michigan over 12,000,- 
000. Pennsylvania, Indiana and Minne- 
sota each planted more than 3,000,000, 
while Massachusetts planted a few less. 

How little planting is done in state 
forests west of the Mississippi may be 
noticed from the following figures for 
1934 plartings: Minnesota, 3,000,000; 
Iowa, 110,000; Missouri, 25,000; North 
Dakota, 27,500; Nebraska, 7,000; Kansas, 
700,000; Oklahoma, 7,000; Texas, 9,600. 

One of the most valuable results of the 
government tree planting will be to 
make farmers of the west tree-conscious. 
For the number of trees placed in every 
government project, there are likely to 
be several times as many planted by the 
individual farmers whose lands are not 
touched by the government shelter plant- 
ings. This consideration should be fore- 
most in the minds of nurserymen, partic- 
ularly in that section, so that they may 
have suitable stock and be in position to 
assist the farmers in setting out their 
own shelter plantings. A vast market 
is opening there. 





The Mirror of the Trade 








BACK TO THE NURSERY. 


The character and quantities of trees 
and shrubs for sale by department, hard- 
ware and other stores this spring are 
noticeably different from the past two or 
three seasons. The surplus stock which 
cash buyers picked up from nurserymen 
at distress prices is no longer available. 
The outlets that engaged in the distribu- 
tion of plants when they could quote 
cut prices have lost their incentive. Gov- 
ernment nursery inspectors have dcne 
their part, too. Those stores which have 
provided suitable quarters for the sale 
of nursery stock, maintaining it in good 
condition, are still in the business; they 
have usually put service and satisfaction 
above mere price, and their competition 
has generally been fair. The others are 
no longer engaged in the sale of nursery 
stock. 

So the public is going back to the nor- 
mal place for the distribution of plants, 
out in the open where they are grown. 
Nurserymen who have made it easy for 
purchasers to visit them, select their 
wants and receive suitable delivery are 
doing a larger share of retail trade. A 
show ground or garden assists greatly in 
the publie’s selection of plants. But 
even without this, the nurservman who 
displays his merchandise attractively in 
packing shed and trenching ground c¢an- 
not only develop a large cash-and-earry 
trade, but can also stimulate the interest 
of customers who may have purchased 
through his catalogue or salesmen. Let 
them become acquainted with the things 
you grow. As they see the various plants 
in leaf or flower, they will discover that 
they will want one of this or some of 
that. The public has been driving out 
to farms for eggs, milk and vegetables. 
Buyers have been brought to some nurs- 
eries by the hundreds, of a Sunday, when 
the weather is good. Now is the time 
when we may bring our customers back 
to the nursery and sell them stock that 
is sure to thrive, so increasing their in 
terest and satisfaction in planting their 
home grounds. 





FOR FIRMER PRICES. 


Those in the horticultural trade in this 
country can echo the statement in a 
British periodical that, while sales are 
in some cases double, and even treble, 
those of a-year or two ago, prices show 
little, if any, more firmness than under 
less favorable conditions. 

Why is it so easy to depress prices on 
horticultural merchandise and so difficult 
to put them up again? 

One reason is the intense competition 
in a perishable product, with the conse- 
quent ever-present fear that one will be 
left with an unsalable surplus if the 
other fellow gets more trade by lower 
prices. Few of those engaged in pro- 
duction have any idea of the available 
supply and consequently feel at the 
merey of the buyer, whose disposition 
is to hammer the prices down. 

The amateur element is largely respon- 
sible, being attracted by cut prices and 
having little regard for the comparative 
quality of the stock. It requires strong 
character and a good financial position to 
resist the pressure brought to bear. 

Another barrier to firm prices is the 
lack of adherence to published quota- 


tions. In too many instances, hand- 
somely printed price lists are mailed out, 
with firm figures published therein, yet 
actual sales are made at concessions for 
one reason or another. We shall have 
achieved the most important step toward 
stable prices when those who publish 
catalogues will steadfastly adhere to the 
quotations in them. 

Still another factor is the loose dis- 
semination of trade prices. Some houses 
are quite strict in the separation of re- 
tail and wholesale trade. To others, a 
sale is a sale, and ready cash is the para- 
mount consideration. The amateur who 
once buys from a trade price list is dis- 
satisfied ever to buy at retail figures 
again. There are sound economic rea- 
sons for the differences between trade 
and retail prices, and the amateur, 
whether he be a small or a large buyer, 
should be made to recognize this. 

In the absence of a code, market agree- 
ment or other trade authority, the estab- 
lishment of firm prices on horticultural 
merchandise rests on our own sense of 
fairness and strength of character. The 
improvement in sales will be accom- 
panied by improvement in prices, with 
possibility of a profit for all, if we seek 
to establish accurate prices and adhere 
to them. 





SOPHORA JAPONICA. 


A tree with as many good character 


isties as has the Japanese pagoda tree, 
Sophora japonica, illustrated on the 
front cover, deserves to be more com- 


monly used in American horticulture. It 
makes a good street tree, withstanding 
heat and drought well, but is equally 
adaptable as a lawn specimen, 

The maximum height of the tree is 
about eighty feet, but it grows slowly, 
and the spreading branches form a round 
head. According to Hottes, old trees in 
China look like oaks. The plant is also 
native to Korea and been grown 
for centuries around the pagodas of 
temples in Japan. The finely divided 
dark green foliage gives the tree a re 
fined appearance, the 7 to 9-inch pin 
nately compound leaves being composed 
of seven to seventeen leaflets. In winter 
the tree is conspicuous because of its 
dark green branches. 

The pagoda tree is slow in flowering, 
sometimes taking twenty-five to thirty 
years, but the creamy white pea-like 
blooms appear in loose panicles at the 
ends of the branches during August and 
September, followed by the fruiting pods 
in October. The seeds germinate readily 
when sown at once, but if planting is 
delayed until spring it is best to soak 
them first in hot water. There are a 
number of variations from the type, in 
cluding the weeping scholartree, as some 
call it, which is propagated by grafting 
onto stock of the typical form. 

Sophoras respond best in a_ well 
drained sandy loam, but grow fairly 
well in rather dry soil. The pagoda tree 
is hardy as far north as Massachusetts 
along the eastern coast, but in the in 
terior the northernmost range is ap- 
proximately New York, northern Indiana 
and southern Iowa. 


has 
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Shelterbelt Planting Under Way 


Vast Government Project Started in Plains States Will Require 
Nurserymen’s Services for Completion According to Program 


The recent dust storms in the plains 
states to the west of the Mississippi have 
reverted attention to the federal govern- 
ment’s shelterbelt project, of which there 
was much discussion in the public press 
last autumn, but little recently. Actually 
plantings have already been made, 
though the extent is small in comparison 
with the total contemplated when the 
project is completed. For the thousands 
of trees being planted this spring, mil- 
lions will be put in the ground next year. 
To proceed according to program, it has 
been necessary to arrange with commer- 
cial nurseries for the planting of large 
quantities of tree seeds gathered last 
fall; so the trade has a vital interest in 
what is going on. 

Nurserymen of the states through 
which the shelterbelt will run have been 
in contact with the offices of the forestry 
service in charge of this project, and 
particularly the head office at Lincoln, 
Neb. In that state the industry is for- 
tunate to have two men like George A. 
Marshall, past president of the American 
Association of Nurserymen and a mem- 
ber of the committee on codperation with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in regard to raw materials, and 
Chet G. Marshall, a member of the A. 
A. N, legislative committee. Their ef- 
fective work is indicated by statements 
in the letter of Chet G. Marshall, fol- 
lowing this article, which comes in re- 
sponse to an editorial in a previous 
issue. On the following page also will 
be found report of the lease of nursery 
land by the government for the pro- 
duction of shelterbelt plant materials. 
From this auspicious beginning, it seems 
apparent that commercial nurserymen 
will be called upon to play no incon- 
siderable part in the preparation of 
stock for this gigantic planting. 


Commercial Nurseries’ Part. 


That much assistance from commercial 
nurseries will be required seems obvious 
from the magnitude of the project, if the 
contemplated schedule is to be carried 
out. This spring no more than 2,000,000 
trees will be set out, because that is the 
number of tree seedlings available. To 
complete the project, in ten or fifteen 
years’ time, 600,000,000 trees must be 
planted, or 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 per 
year. This does not take into account 
the replacement of those that die. In the 
Nebraska national forest, established by 
President Theodore Roosevelt thirty-one 


years ago, 1,000 acres a year are planted 
and in an average year fifty per cent of 
the trees survive and fifty per cent die. 
Last year nearly all the trees set out were 
killed by the drought. It will be seen, 
therefore, that literally tons of tree seeds 
must be sown to provide stock necessary 
for the shelterbelt project. While gov- 
ernment nurseries are being established 
in each of the six states involved, it will 
be impossible for them to get into the 
large-scale production required quickly 
enough to carry out the shelterbelt pro- 
gram. 

The shelterbelt zone has been defi- 
nitely surveyed and located. It lies ina 
strip 100 miles wide and 1,000 miles long 
from the Canadian border to the pan- 
handle of Texas. It runs through the 
central portions of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, along the 
western part of Oklahoma and into 
Texas, 


Type of Planting. 


It should be understood that there is 
no intention to plant this area solidly to 
trees. A shelterbelt planting within this 
zone is to be a dense plantation of trees 
of from eight to ten rods, or 132 to 165 
feet, wide. The length will vary from 
one-half mile to five miles. The plan is 
for one linear mile of such shelterbelt 
for every square mile. A_ shelterbelt 
planting may run through the middle of 
a farm, along one edge of it or in the 
form of an L at the corner of a farm, 
or it may border a road. 

Eventually the government will buy 
all the land upon which its shelterbelts 
of trees are planted. A linear mile of 
shelterbelt, from eight to ten rods wide, 
will require from sixteen to twenty acres 
of land. So far the government has been 
leasing the land, with an option to buy. 
Contracts have been made with occu- 
pants of adjacent farms to cultivate the 
young trees and to care for them until 
they have become established. 


Arrangement of Trees. 


The first plantings of trees are being 
fenced to keep out livestock. Between 
the side fence, which may be a mile in 
length, and the first row of trees is a 
vacant space a rod wide. Allowance of 
this space prevents the root growth of 
the trees from sapping the fertility and 
moisture of adjacent farm land and from 
shading it when they reach their full 


growth. At the edge of the belt will be 
planted squat shrubs, such as wild plum, 
chokecherry, wild currant, mulberry, 
Russian olive, buffalo berry and lilac, 
which will be placed close together, at 
the rate of about 1,056 to the mile, so 
that they will make a dense thicket to 
catch and hold snow and blowing sand. 
The second growth, ten and one-half feet 
from the first, will be planted with elms, 
hackberry, honey locust, ash, oak and 
walnut, and the next row, fourteen feet 
away, will be planted with the same 
kinds of trees. In the fourth and fifth 
rows, each fourteen feet apart, will be 
planted cottonwoods and red cedars alter- 
nating, or yellow pines and jack pines in 
the north. These rows will be the middle 
of the planting, the lower trees and 
shrubs being arranged in similar fashion 
on the far side. 


Vast Project. 


How vast a project is this shelterbelt 
plan is to be seen from computations 
made by some persons to estimate the 
ultimate cost. It has been said that the 
actual average cost of each tree in the 
shelter zone, if the trees grow, will be at 
least $1. The cost of land, labor, fencing, 
ete., runs into large figures. If an aver- 
age of eighteen acres out of each square 
mile is planted, a total of 1,800,000 acres 
of land would be bought by the govern- 
ment for shelter plantings in the 100,000 
square miles in the zone. At an average 
cost of only $10 per acre, the cost of the 
land itself would be $18,000,000. If the 
shelter plantings are fenced on both 
sides, 200,000 linear miles of fencing 
would be required; with three strands of 
wire, a total of 600,000 miles of wire 
would be required, together with some- 
thing like 30,000 kegs of staples. If the 
fence posts are set twenty feet apart and 
cost 35 cents apiece, the 52,800,000 posts 
required would total in cost $18,480,000. 
In addition, there will be the labor of 
digging the post holes and building the 
fence; so it is estimated that it will cost 
$200 a mile to build the 200,000 miles of 
fencing, a total of $40,000,000 for this 
item. The cost of gathering or purchas- 
ing the seeds with which to propagate 
600,000,000 trees, with a liberal allow- 
ance—some say fifty per cent—for loss 
after the stock is planted, because of the 
unfavorable climatic conditions, will be 
no small one. The raising of the seed- 
lings and production of suitable stock 
for planting will require further heavy 
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expenditure of government money. Be- 
cause the devastating prairie storms 
again this spring have lent greater im- 
petus to the project, an attempt to follow 
the schedule by which this huge planting 
would be completed in ten or fifteen years 
may well tax the facilities not only of 
government nurseries, but also of com- 
mercial tree nurseries that contract to 
grow seedling trees for the shelterbelt 
planting. 





LETTER FROM MARSHALL. 


Referring to your recent editorial 
headed, “Government Nurseries,” in 
which you quote from the report of the 
Minnesota director of forestry and make 
other comments relative to the growing 
of stock for the plains shelterbelt proj- 
ect, I wish to make comment. 

It seems that the soil-erosion control 
project and the plains shelterbelt project 
are more or less confused in the minds of 
a great many people. The shelterbelt 
project is being handled by the forestry 
service, while soil-erosion control work 
is under the Department of the Interior. 


There are now being planted on com- 
mercial nursery lands 100 to 125 acres of 
broad-leaf species seeds in each of the 
several states in the shelterbelt area. 
The forestry service has leased this land 
from the nurserymen, along with all 
equipment, storage space, etc., necessary 
for the production of these seedlings. 
And the plan, so far, seems to be work- 
ing very satisfactorily. 

The nurserymen of the shelterbelt 
states have been in close contact with 
the forestry service office located at Lin- 
coln, Neb., since early last summer, and 
the foresters in charge of the plains shel- 
terbelt project have indicated from the 
beginning that they did not want to 
establish government nurseries, if suit- 
able arrangements could be made with 
the nurserymen of these states to grow 
the seedlings needed, especially the 
broad-leaf species. Just recently I talked 
with one of these men in charge of the 
production of stock for the shelterbelt, 
and he again said that the regional office 
favors the production of stock by the 
commercial nurseries through this sec- 
tion and hoped that suitable arrange- 
ments for the coming year can be made 
with these nurserymen to produce the 
stock. 

Under the present set-up it is impos- 
sible for the forestry service to make 
leases or contracts extending beyond the 
fiscal year period. It is hoped that ar- 
rangements will be made soon whereby 
plans can be made for one or two years 
in advance. Because evergreen seedlings 
require two years to make suitable sizes 
for transplanting, no contracts were 
made with commercial nurserymen for 
the growing of these. At present, the 
growing of these for the shelterbelt is 
being done at the national forestry nurs- 
eries at Halsey, Neb., established about 
thirty years ago, and at one or two points 
in Minnesota. 

Your editorial is timely and it touches 
upon an important point. I feel, how- 
ever, that with the right showing by 
nurserymen as to their ability to produce 
this stock, and with a codperative atti- 
tude toward the government agencies, 
practically all of the stock produced for 
the shelterbelt can be grown on commer- 
cial nursery land. As stated above, I am 
sure that the foresters in charge of the 
regional office favor this plan, rather 
than the establishment of government 
nurseries. Chet G. Marshall. 


LEASES NURSERY LAND. 


The government has leased forty 
acres of land just south of York, Neb., 
from the Harrison Nursery Co., and the 
planting of seeds for trees will be started 
in the near future for use in the federal 
shelterbelt project. 

The York tract is the largest of four 
nursery sites chosen in Nebraska for the 
growing of trees for the project. The 
principal varieties of trees to be grown 
on the York tract will be mulberry, 
honey locust, Chinese elm, American elm, 
Osage orange, caragana and wild plum. 

Other tracts are located at Fremont, 
Arlington and North Platte. Only men 
with a knowledge of the nursery busi- 
ness will be employed on the project 
now, but later the project will furnish 
employment for illed laborers, said 
Carl A. Taylor, shelterbelt project nurs- 


eryman. 





GROW PLANTS TO BIND SOIL. 


In the fight to check soil erosion on 
depleted range lands in the national for- 
ests of the southwest, the forest service 
has established a nursery in codperation 
with the Boyce-Thompson southwest ar- 
boretum. The nursery is located near 
Superior, Ariz., and is producing some 
forty-five varieties of soil-binding plants, 
many of which are valuable as forage. 

Many of the old stand-bys among native 
growths of the southwestern mountains 
and semidesert ranges, such as Apache 
plume, mountain mahogany, desert wil- 
low, chamiso, grama grass, hackberry, 
wild grape and others, are being pro- 
duced to reclothe barren and eroding 
areas resulting from overgrazing. Dur- 
ing suitable planting seasons, shrubs, 
bushes, vines and grasses developed at 
the arborteum are distributed to national 
forest areas for use in erosion-control 
projects throughout Arizona and New 
Mexico. A quantity of hackberry seed- 
lings and squawberry bushes was re- 
cently grown for planting for a quail 
refuge that the forest service is estab- 
lishing, with the aid of the civilian con- 
servation corps, in the Santa Rita moun- 
tains. 

In addition to growing the native 
plants, a number of exotic plants with 
soil-binding and forage possibilities are 
being tested. The Panicum antidotale, a 
coarse perennial grass from the arid sec- 
tions of northwest Australia, is regarded 
as the most promising of these. It has 
flourished in the arroyo-bottom soil, with 
a minimum of rainfall. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
FOR NURSERYMEN. 


May 16 to 18, American Rock 
Garden Society, annual meeting 
and exhibition, Fleischmann park, 
Cincinnati, O. 

June 4 to 6, Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual con- 
vention, Salem, Ore. 

June 6 to 8, Portland rose fes- 
tival, Portland, Ore. 

June 19 and 20, Southwestern 
Association of Nurserymen, annual 
convention, Mineral Wells, Tex. 

June 20 and 21, American Peony 
Society, annual exhibition and 
meeting, Boston, Mass. 

July 16 to 18, American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual con- 
vention, Cincinnati, O. 
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E. H. BURGESS. 


E. H. Burgess, president of the Na- 
tional Mail-order Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, is associated with his father and 
a brother in the Burgess Seed & Plant 
Co., Galesburg, Mich. In contact with 
the nursery business since boyhood, Mr. 
Burgess has been actively engaged in 
it since leaving college, in 1923. He is 
31 years old, is married and has two 
daughters. 

Mr. Burgess was a prime mover in 
the formation of the National Mail- 
order Nurserymen’s Association, the nu- 
cleus of which was formed in the fall of 
1934 by mail-order nurserymen repre- 
senting a majority of the leading mail- 
order firms in Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Ohio. The group is now meet- 
ing twice a month, as a result of which 
a friendlier feeling has developed 
among the nurserymen in the territory, 
consideration is being given to elimi- 
nating serious price cutting and fair 
trade practices are gaining attention. 

In the Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Mr. 
Burgess holds an executive position. 
In 1914 this firm started business, issu- 
ing 10,000 catalogues. It is now esti- 
mated the catalogues go to over 1,000,- 
000 families. A complete seed and 
nursery line is offered in the current 
128-page catalogue. Customers in every 
state are supplied, as well as in 102 for- 
eign countries. Modern storage equip- 
ment is maintained, with office, ship- 
ping and packing departments organ- 
ized to give prompt service. As many 
as 7,000 orders have been received in 
a single mail; 10,000 orders a day can 
be handled. The service which the firm 
renders its customers has extended into 
the development of experimental and 
research departments, where varieties 
and cultural methods are tested. 





THE Marlyne Nurseries were recently 
reopened at 1601 Shore road, Linwood, 
N. J., by Paul Fry. During the winter 
the establishment was destroyed by fire. 


THE annual convention and trade ex- 
hibition of the American Cemetery Own- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., July 28 to Aug- 
ust 1. Roy Hatten, 504 Ypsi-Ann build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Mich., is secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Patents on Plant Packages 


Improvements in Merchandising Stock Are Reflected in the Patents 
Secured by Nurserymen on Containers to Aid Sales of Plants at Retail 


For several seasons past, packaging of 
plant products, small nursery stock in 
particular, to facilitate the sale of such 
merchandise through florists’ and other 
retail outlets, has held the interest of the 
trade. A variety of ingenious methods 
for so handling the plants has been 
given trial. Generally these methods had 
it as their aim to prevent drying out of 
the roots and at the same time to provide 
an attractive merchandising item. 

Several of these plant packages have 
been granted patents, according to in- 
formation provided by Rummler, Rumm- 
ler & Woodworth, Chicago patent law- 
yers, among these being the following: 


Wire Mesh Container. 


Patent 1,994,553 was granted March 
19, 1935, to Herbert W. Wolcott, Jack- 
son, Mich., on an application of Febru- 
ary 10, 1933, covering a plant container 
(figure 1 in illustration), described as 
follows: 

“A plant container, fabricated from 
wire mesh screening, comprising a bot- 
tom, integral winged portions on oppo- 
site sides of said bottom and integral 
side portions, said side portions being 
folded upwardly in one direction and 
said winged portions being folded up- 
wardly and inwardly, the inwardly fold- 
ed portions overlapping said side por- 
tions, the outer edges of said winged 
portions constituting the upper edge of 
said container being selvaged and adapt- 
ed to be deflected inwardly upon the 
plant structure and soil.” 


Plastic Root Covering. 


Patent 1,964,689 was granted June 26, 
1934, on a “method of preparing nursery 
products for transplanting, compound 
and package therefor” (figure 2 in illus- 
tration), to Edgar M. Quillen and Wil- 
liam J. Billerbeck, Waynesboro, Va., 
assignors to the Titus Nursery Co., 
Waynesboro, application having been 
filed February 10, 1933. The claim de- 
seribes the process as follows: 

“The method of packaging plants 
which consists in compressing about the 
roots thereof a plastic mass of suitable 
ingredients, tying the same into definite 
shape with elastic bands and inclosing 
and securing the compressed and tied 
mass in a waterproof wrapper, substan- 
tially as set forth.” 


Pliable Plant Ball. 


For a “plant package and method of 
making and transplanting the same” 
(figure 3 in illustration), patent 1,923,677 
was granted August 22, 1933, to John 
Thompson Lovett, Jr., Little Silver, N. 
J., who filed his application for the pat- 
ent November 18, 1931. The claim reads 
in part as follows: 

“A device including a plant ball, a 
container of pliable material for the 
plant ball, said container having a per- 
forated side wall and a top opening, a 
removable cover for said container, said 
cover closing said perforations and ren- 
dering the container substantially mois- 
ture tight, and a closure for said top 
wall, said closure consisting of a self- 
hardening material set about the stem 


of the plant and in engagement with a 
wall portion of the device.” 

John Thompson Lovett, Jr., Little 
Silver, N. J., was also granted patent 


No. 1,964,887 July 3, 1934, for a “re- 


silient seal plant ball package,” the ap- 
plication filed August 27, 1932, contain- 
ing mention of the article (figure 4 in 
illustration) as follows: 

“The method of maintaining a plant 












































Various Plant Packages Patented. 


which includes forming the roots thereof 
into a plant ball having a moisture-proof 
coating and a porous seal therefor 
around the plant stem, and coating the 
plant stem and impregnating said seal 
with a hygroscopic material.” 

Victor L. Rushfeldt, Albert Lea, 
Minn., received patent No. 1,994,962 
March 19, 1935, for a “plant package 
and method of making same” (figure 5 
in illustration), described as follows in 
the claim filed November 12, 1931: 

“A plant package comprising a plant 
having a ball of moisture-absorbing ma- 
terial about the roots thereof and an 
elastic envelope encasing and constantly 
compacting said material.” 


Package in Box. 


Patent 1,991,478, issued February 19, 
1935, went to Ralph F. Wedge, Albert 
Lea, Minn., on a “plant package in box” 
(figure 6 in illustration), application for 
which was filed July 29, 1931, with the 
following description of the claim: 

“A plant package, comprising a box 
formed of stiff sheet material, a body 
of plant-sustaining material disposed di- 
rectly in the bottom of said box, said 
box having overlapping flaps at its bot- 
tom, the flaps above the bottom flap hav- 
ing holes therethrough, a waterproof ad- 
hesive disposed over said flaps beneath 
said material and extending through said 
holes to connect said flaps and seal the 
bottom of the box, whereby said bottom 
is kept dry and a waterproof bottom 
provided and a live plant disposed in 
said box with its roots in said material 
and extending upwardly in said box.” 

Issued March 12, 1935, to Hewett P. 
Mulford, Lebanon, O., was patent No. 
1,994,400, on a “plant package” (figure 
7 in illustration), application for the 
patent having been made December 1, 
1931, with the following comment on the 
article: 

“A display carton for a potted plant, 
having pot-inclosing portions for locking 
around the lateral sides of the pot and 
independently foldable foliage-inclosing 
portions locking around said pot-inclos- 
ing portion.” 





Wits Hans A. Kessler as agent, a nurs- 
ery at Red Bank, N. J., known as the 
Kessler Co., has been incorporated, with 
capital of $20,000. 


G. E. MacComsBer, nurseryman of 
Duluth, Minn., recently talked on “Home 
Beautification” before the members of 
the Farmers’ Club, Thomson, Minn. 


T. Kryono, Crichton, Ala., will sail 
May 17 from San Francisco for a five 
months’ visit in Japan. Mr. Kiyono, 
whose specialty is azaleas, reports that he 
has made more money this year than he 
expected, sales surpassing even those of 
the boom years, 1928 and 1929. 


THE Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, N. C., 
report that sales are running about 100 
per cent better than last year. Letters 
from nurserymen among their customers 
in other states indicate that business for 
the last few months has been quite en- 
couraging, and the outlook is for further 
improvement. 
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Favors Summer Planting 


Selling Season Extended by Planting Methods, 
Asserts W. C. Griffing, Texas Nurseryman 


Do not all say at once, “Summer 
planting and a year-around income are 
impossible.” I forget just whose defi- 
nition it was, but somebody defined 
“impossible” as “something very diffi- 
eult for the ancients.” When you look 
into the differential of an automobile, 
it is then that you think all things 
possible. Summer planting is not only 
possible, but the biggest asset to any 
nurseryman’s business. 

Bare-rooted trees cannot be trans- 
planted after the sap has come up, but 
when trees are taken up with a ball of 
soil and the roots intact, they can be 
handled at any time of the year, it 
matters not what season. 

Most of us are familiar with balling 
and burlapping, as the process is called. 
For the benefit of those who are not, 
it is one of the most wonderful adven- 
tures in the nursery and landscape busi- 
ness. A tree, shrub or plant is dug 
without disturbing the roots. Growth 
continues just as though that tree or 
plant had never been moved from the 
soil in which it originally grew. The 
surrounding soil which is lifted with 
the roots intact yields nourishment and 
serves as protection for the roots, un- 
til the tree or shrub is transplanted. 


Old Season Too Short. 


We used to think, as many others still 
do, that when we were digging stock 
bare-rooted and getting from 15 to 25 
eents for a peach tree, when the sap 
went down we could commence digging 
and when the sap came up in the spring 
our season was closed. We would then 
eut half or more of our office and field 
force, in that way letting trained help 
go, and stop planting until the follow- 
ing November and then break in new 
help. 

The nursery business is divided into 
departments—fruit, ornamental and so 
on. There are different methods in 
selling. Some firms sell through sales- 
men on the road, and then there is a 
general line of landscape planting lo- 
eally that every nurseryman and florist 
have to take care of. Summer planting 
applies to the ornamental department 
and to those who have or should have 
a landscape department connected with 
their establishments. 

We are looking to the modern home 
owners now and not the old-time buyers 
who planted four peaches in their back 
yard and three syecamores along their 
front walk. And with this class of 
buyers, their fancies come and go over- 
night, and when they get the home bee 
in their bonnet, then is the time we want 
to reach out and be of service to them 
in improving their surroundings, even 
though it is the first part of August. 


Advantage in Summer Planting. 


You may come to me and say that 
there is something in our coast country 
atmosphere or climate that permits us 
to move this stock at this time of the 
year, but it is far from such. With us, we 
move our stock directly from the field 
to the job, with hardly any losses. 

When stock is handled in this way, 
the plants go to the customers with 


leaves on them; the buyers like the im- 
mediate effect in appearance. They feel 
much better then about the spireas, 
altheas, crape myrtle and many other 
of our deciduous shrubs than they 
would if they were put out in the win- 
ter months without a leaf on them. 
There is a great advantage in planting 
evergreen trees and shrubs in summer, 
for they will live much more readily 
when planted in the warm ground. By 
the time you finish your customers’ jobs 
that you started in July (midsummer), 
the bushes that have already been put 
in have made, under the increase of 
water and attention given them, a good 
growth, and they are in a much better 
condition to stand the winter’s cold and 
the following spring’s drought than if 
they had been planted during the winter 
months, and your customers immedi- 
ately become interested. The conse- 
quences are that in the wind-up they 
think that they have done as much 
toward the building and beautification 
of their place as yourself, and there is 
an interest manifested that makes them 


happy. 
Make Present Investment Pay More. 


I feel as though a commercial sales- 
man could come along and lay before 
you something as a side line that would 
eare for your labor situation in the 
summer and most of you would take 
on an expenditure of from $1,000 to 
$5,000 in enlarging your business. Now, 
I have a far different proposition. Your 
packing sheds are built; your help is 
already lined up; your trees and bushes 
are grown. And instead of investing 
that $1,000 to $5,000, let us get on the 
job, with a little close observation, and 
give summer planting a thorough and 
fair trial. If we all do it, it will soon 
become a habit, and the trade will de- 
mand it. 

Our prettiest yards here are planted 
in midsummer and people think us 
strange or wonderful, for a few years 
back they could not conceive the idea 
of planting a big bush or tree even in 
the winter, to say nothing of the 
summer, 


Times Have Changed. 


I used to feel as if I wanted to carry 
my catalogue in my inside pocket, be- 
cause I did not care to have some peo- 
ple I saw come and go know that I was 
in the nursery business. But today is 
different—people are traveling and see- 
ing pretty plantings. Gardens are a 
topic of conversation at tea parties and 
garden clubs. The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, the Home Beautiful and other pa- 
pers of their type are devoting from 
one to five pages to the subject and the 
nursery trade is getting to be a real 
profession. 

The average old tree salesman can- 
not go out and interest a man in a 
$2,500 planting. For these reasons, it 
is up to us to put our whole hearts and 
souls into the business. We must study 
ourselves and teach our employees in 
open discussion. Teach them to speak 
of the acuba as a pretty little plant 
from the Himalaya mountains in Asia, 
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and the Cedrus Deodara as the little 
eedar that Kipling writes so many 
pretty stories about, and so on. For 
you know, as well as myself—and the 
fact has never been different—that if 
you do not know more than your cus- 
tomer, you stand a mighty poor chance 
of getting his attention. 

Comparatively speaking, there are 
only a few landseape gardeners and 
nurserymen, so far, who have adopted 
the practice of summer planting. But 
it is rapidly coming to the front. 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


Applications for registration of the 
following new roses have been ap- 
proved by the registration committee 
of the American Rose Society: 


Dorothy Marie. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
Peter Scittine and introduced by Lainson, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Another sport of Talisman, 
reported to have large fragrant flowers of dark 
crimson pink, with a silvery orchid sheen and a 
gold spot at the base of the petals. The originator 
considers the flower similar to Mrs. Fred Lainson; 
it differs chiefly in its color, which is durable 
and does not fade. 

Happy Days. Hybrid tea. Originated by Martin 

Amling, Pana, Ill., and introduced by the 
Amling Rose Co., Pana, Ill, Reported to be a 
sport of Briarcliff, which it resembles, differing 
in its bright geranium lake color, better form and 
buds and delicate fragrance. The originator also 
thinks it has better lasting qualities than Briar- 
cliff, holds its color better regardless of season 
and comes back quicker after being cut. 

Stratford. Hybrid tea. Originated by J. H. 
Nicolas, Newark, N. Y., and introduced by the 
Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. Raised from a 
seedling of La France pollinated with Maréchal 
Niel. Flower resembles La France, with luminous 
pink petals and a salmon overcast. The plant is 
vigorous and grows into a handsome everblocoming 
shrub four to five feet high where the winters are 
sufficiently mild. 

San Francisco. Hybrid tea. Originated by J. H. 
Nicolas and introduced by the Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Originated from a seedling 
raised from Radiance crossed with Golden Em- 
blem, which was in turn crossed with Harmony. 
Reported to be of unique type, hardier than the 
average hybrid tea, with a glowing orange bud and 
a flower of a sunset color—brilliant gold-tinted 
orange which gets deeper as the flowers age. The 
originator thinks it is peculiarly adapted to grow- 
ing on the Pacific coast. 

ocket. Hybrid tea. Originated by J. H. Nico- 
, N. Y¥., and introduced by the Jackson 

; - Raised from Dame 
Edith Helen crossed with Scorcher. Flower resem- 
bles E. G. Hill, with a brilliant scarlet center 
and crimson outer petals. The flower is large, 
with seventy-five petals, and has an old rose 
fragrance. It is believed to be better than E. G. 
Hill because of stronger growth, stiffer stems and 
fewer blinds in greenhouse cultivation. 





A. A. N. SECOND CALL. 


Secretary Charles Sizemore has sent 
to members of the American Association 
of Nurserymen the second call for dues 
for the ensuing year and for advertise- 
ments for the badge book to be distrib- 
uted at the convention, to be held July 
16 to 18 at the Netherland-Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, O. 

The secretary states that whereas last 
year thirty paid their dues in response 
to the first call, this year the number 
is thirty-four, adding, “We believe this 
shows an uplift in business, and further 
reports now being received from the 
various nurserymen also indicate better 
conditions than last spring.” 





BUSINESS EMBARRASSMENTS. 


East Boxford, Mass.—Harlan P. Kel- 
sey, Inc., filed a petition March 29 in 
the United States District court under 
section 77B of the bankruptcy act for 
the reorganization of the corporation. 
A hearing was held April 22 on the 
order entered April 1 continuing the 
debtor in possession of its estate and 
authorizing it to operate its business. 
At the suggestion of Harlan P. Kelsey 
and with the consent and approval of 
a majority of the creditors, Harris S. 
Knight has been elected treasurer. 
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Building the Rock Garden 


Construction of Paths and Steps Is Discussed in the Fourth 
Article of This Series by William H. E. Beckstrom, F. R. H.S. 


Paths assist greatly in making the 
rock garden more livable. They bring 
the observer into closer contact with 
the important features of the rock gar- 
den, such as interesting plantings or 
water effects. Needless to say, with a 
rock garden in a naturalistic style, a 
formal path would be incorrect. Paths 
should be considered thoroughly at the 
time of planning the rock garden, so 
that their addition will be as interest- 
ing as possible. 

Paths offer a means of varying the 
exposures among the rock formations. 
For example, a path running roughly 
southwest to northeast will give the 
adjacent rock banks exposures to the 
southeast and northwest, which they 
would not have if the path were 
omitted from the plan. A well laid out 
path should render all parts of the rock 
garden accessible for watering, weed- 
ing, planting, ete. 

The path should be gently and un- 
symmetrically curved, and at times 
parts of it should be out of the range 
of vision. A bold outcropping will per- 
haps cause the path to turn. The result 
of this would be to arouse the curiosity 
of the person walking and cause him 
to round the outcropping hastily in an 
effort to see what lies beyond. Such 
details as this give a planting interest. 


Path Foundation. 


Inasmuch as the path will in most 
cases be on a lower level than the 
surrounding area, provision should be 
made for perfect drainage. A 6-inch 
thickness of cinders will form a solid 
and well drained base upon which 
to set the path stones. An inch or so 
of sharp sand on top of the cinders 
will enable the builder to level the 
stones perfectly. 

In placing the stones, set them 
firmly. Be assured that the entire base 
of the stone rests solidly upon the sand 
so one can step upon the very edge of 
the stone without moving it in the least 
degree. A person keenly interested in 
the surroundings is likely not to watch 
his step and stones with edges rising 
above their neighbors are then a 
hazard. 

With an irregular path, there should 
be a variation in its width. The width 
may vary from eighteen inches to four 
feet and more. 


Paving Plants. 


Place the stones so that an average 
person will step from the center of one 
stone to the center of the next or take 
two easy steps on any one large stone. 
This will eliminate the necessity of tak- 
ing difficult half-steps to avoid cracks. 
Keep the stones close together; gaps 
greater than three inches are hazard- 
ous. The interstices may be utilized to 
advantage by planting them with dwarf 
and tufted plants such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Aceena macrophylla 
Aczena sanguisorbe 
Antennaria tomentosa 
Antennaria neodica 
Arenaria cxespitosa 
Arenaria purpurascens 
Arenaria verna 
Arenaria verna aurea 


Aubrietas in variety 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Dianthus arvernensis 
Dianthus deltoides 
Dianthus graniticus 
Hypericum repens 
Hypericum polyphyllum 
Linaria origanifolia 

Mazus reptans 
Sempervivums in variety 
Thymus azoricus 

Thymus lanuginosus 
Thymus serphyllum 
Thymus serphyllum coccineum 
Thymus serphyllum album 


The stone used should be of the flag- 
stone type, having a uniform thickness 
of two to four inches. The stone may 
be from eighteen inches up in width. 
Stones smaller than eighteen inches are 
difficult to set firmly. Stone used in 
the path should preferably be of the 
same type as that used in the rock gar- 
den proper, its only difference being in 
its shape. 


Steps. 


Steps in formal or semiformal de- 
signs are not discussed here. These 
notes are concerned only with steps 
suitable for rock gardens. 

Variation in the levelness of the path 
is taken care of by the use of steps. 
Gradual slopes can be cared for by 
merely using the thickness of a single 
stone as a riser. In such cases the 
weathered edge of the flagstone should 
be used as the face of the riser. It 
may be well to note that risers whose 
thickness is greater than five inches 
may cause discomfort to one engaged 
in mounting the steps. If it is neces- 
sary to use a higher step, stones of 
greater thickness should be used. 


Steps are best represented as being 
a definite part of the rock garden. The 
step may be a continuation of a ledge 
which runs through a part of the rock- 
ery, the face of the ledge forming the 
riser. It is desirable not to have steps 
in the rock garden really appear as 
such. 

The tread should rarely be less than 
eighteen inches in width, although it 
may be desirable at times to allow a 
greater width. If such is the case, 
allowance should be made for the one 
engaged in walking to take a full pace 
on the level before stepping up again. 

It has been common practice to con- 
struct risers wall-fashion, using small 
pieces of flagging. The writer believes 
this type of construction is best left to 
formal or semiformal arrangements. In 
the rock garden, this style looks like 
an attempt toward artificial constuction 
—a note to be avoided. However, 








The fourth of a series of arti- 
cles on rock garden planning 
and construction to be featured 
in The American Nurseryman 
appears on this page. Plans, 
stone handling and construction 
points have been discussed; the 
next installment will be con- 
cerned with the treatment of 
level areas and of dripping walls. 


should the wall-type construction be 
used, provision should be made for the 
inclusion of suitable plants among the 
crevices of the stones used as risers. 

Another type of step, which is per- 
haps best applied to the woodland sec- 
tion of the rockery, is that using logs. 
For durability, log risers should pre- 
ferably be of cedar. The method is to 
use a 4 to 5-inch log, with the bark 
intact, as a riser, driving 3-inch stakes 
of the same material in front and to 
each end of the log riser. The space 
in back of the riser is then filled to 
within two inches of the top of the 
riser with cinders or gravel. The re 
maining two inches are then filled with 
tanbark or some other suitable mate- 
rial to form the tread surface. If the 
site is shady, moss will soon cover the 
logs and a most delightful effect will 
result. 





WIND SPREADS ELM DISEASE. 


Recent experiments by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show 
that the Dutch elm disease may be car- 
ried by the wind. In department labor- 
atories the disease has developed from 
spores carried forty feet by air cur- 
rents. It is possible that when wind- 
carried spores lodge in a favorable 
place, such as a fresh wound in an elm 
tree, infection may result. Previously, 
the smaller European bark beetle has 
been the only proven carrier of this 
disease in the United States. 

The only known area of serious in- 
fection in the United States is within 
a radius of fifty miles of New York 
harbor, where more than 7,600 elm trees 
with the disease have been found. 

Experiments proving that Dutch elm 
disease may be transmitted by air cur- 
rents were made by S. J. Smucker, of 
the bureau of plant industry. 





PLANTING WILL BE HEAVY. 


Successive trade lists show the searcity 
of nursery stock. Of some items there is 
an ample supply, but many varieties have 
disappeared from the lists one after an- 
other in the past month. 

In the Jewell News Flash, issued by the 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn., 
appears the statement that “already 
there are evidences that the total plant- 
ing this spring will be greater than for 
many years past.” 

Planting conditions have been excel- 
lent in most parts of the country this 
spring. Nurserymen have more time 
than usual to make sales to the public. 
Their own plantings will be heavy to 
make up for current shortages. 





Four states already have laws estab- 
lishing a system of unemployment insur- 
ance. The Wagner-Lewis bill now being 
considered by Congress is a federal meas- 
ure providing for unemployment insur- 
ance. The laws of New York, Utah and 
Washington levy contributions upon em- 
ployers of four or more workers; the 
Wagner-Lewis bill taxes only those who 
employ ten or more. 





Nursery Legislation 


Current State Statutes Affect Trade 


TEXAS LOAN BILL PASSES. 


Texas nurserymen will be enabled to 
obtain loans from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration through the Production 
Credit Corporation by the passage of the 
amendment to article 4000 of the state 
statutes. W. C. Griffing, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
Southwestern Association of Nursery- 
men, reports that house bill No. 750 and 
the concurrent senate bill No. 406 have 
been passed by the respective bodies 
and sent to the governor for his signa- 
ture. This will enable nurserymen to 
make mortgages on nursery stock and 
so obtain government loans. 

The legislative committee is now de- 
voting its efforts toward getting the tax 
bill, house bill No. 853, to a vote and 
asks the further support of nurserymen 
in the state. This bill will reduce per- 
sonal property taxes on nursery stock. 





MINNESOTA NURSERY LAWS. 


Several bills of horticultural import 
have been and are before the legisla- 
ture in the state of Minnesota. Some of 
these have already been passed and 
signed by the governor. 

A measure of great interest to nurs- 
erymen, now a law, is one which pro- 
vides for the licensing of nonresident 
nurserymen and requires all agents sell- 
ing nursery stock or soliciting orders 
for nursery stock to secure agents’ cer- 
tificates. Another measure, not yet law, 
will hit any nursery failing to take 
proper steps to control insect pests and 
diseases. The bill is not aimed at nurs- 
erymen’s stock alone, as it includes pro- 
visions mentioning bee diseases and 
rodents. The board of commissioners in 
any county is empowered by this act 
to appropriate money for the control of 
pests and to make assessments against 
any property on which control meas- 
ures have not been carried out accord- 
ing to rules and regulations prescribed 
by a supervisor appointed by the 
county commissioners and acting under 
the direction of the state entomologist. 

Another bill aims to curb unauthor- 
ized persons from going onto public or 
private land, ruthlessly digging up 
plants and offering them for sale. It 
provides that if a nurseryman intends 
to grow gentian, lotus, arbutus and 
some other plants he must register this 
information with a state official. 





IDAHO LICENSE LAW. 


Nearly ninety licenses have been 
issued to Idaho florists and nurserymen 
under the provisions of a new state 
law recently signed by Governor Ross. 
The measures were explained to nurs- 
ery stock dealers at Gooding, Ida., April 
11, by W. H. Wicks, director of the 
state bureau of plant industry. David 
Petri, Boise, president of the Idaho 
State Nurserymen’s Association, accom- 
panied Mr. Wicks to Gooding. 

According to the new law, florists or 
nurserymen whose gross business 
amounts to more than $200 annually 
must obtain a $1000 bond and pay a 
$15 license fee, Mr. Wicks said. Those 
whose business is more than $50 and 





less than $200 need not post bonds, 
but must obtain an annual license at a 
cost of $5, he said. 

Those who do less than $50 gross 
business and do not advertise need not 
obtain licenses or post bonds. 

Any business concern not primarily 
engaged in the florists’ or nursery busi- 
ness must obtain a license to sell nurs- 
ery or floral stock, regardless of how 
little is sold. 

A foreign company selling in Idaho 
must have its products inspected un- 
less it or the consignee has a license. 

The law does not pertain to farmers 
or others engaged solely in the produc- 
tion of garden vegetables, such as toma- 
toes, peppers, cabbage and similar 
plants, and who offer such plants for 
sale, Mr. Wicks explained. 

Farmers who advertise and _ sell 
strawberry, raspberry and_ similar 
plants, even though they do business 
totaling less than $50 annually, must 
obtain $5 licenses, but need not post 
bonds. 

There is a close distinction between 
plants which are produced from seed 
each year and die at the end of a sea- 
son and those that live from year to 
year, the director noted. 





PRICES REVISED LOWER. 


Under Washington State Code. 


Prices of plants under the Washing- 
ton state nursery code law of 1935 
have been revised downward, compared 
with the 1933 A. A. A. law, which was 
held invalid the second week in April 
by the state Supreme court, according 
to Howard E. Andrews, Seattle, Wash., 
chairman of the control board of the 
Washington state nursery code. 

Mr. Andrews addressed a meeting of 
nurserymen, greenhouse owners and 
retail plant dealers at Spokane, Wash., 
April 12. Because of the late spring 
season, plant sales were just opening 
and growers and dealers attended in 
large numbers to get the latest word 
from headquarters. 

Vegetable plants have been entirely 
eliminated from the nursery code. Mr. 
Andrews reported that after an inspec- 
tion of Spokane plant retail outlets he 
had observed a tendency to place the 
cheaper varieties of flowering annuals, 
such as snapdragons, at 20 cents per 
dozen, which is a few cents above the 
minimum allowed by the code. He 
complimented dealers on this showing, 
which he said evidenced a tendency 
to abide by the code. 

Some of the retailers present com- 
plained of the small margin allowed 
retailers, fixed by the code at ten per 
cent. Mr. Andrews explained that the 
Washington agricultural adjustment 
act is intended primarily to protect 
growers and that the N, R. A. has been 
designed for the commercial field. He 
thinks in the end retail sale of plants 
will be centered in the hands of grow- 
ers. 

Grades will be established on the 
various types of nursery stock. Mr. 
Andrews said he found but little nurs- 
ery stock on sale in Spokane that had 
the grades attached. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Norb Balzer, chairman of the Spo. 
kane plant commodity committee, pre. 
sided. He favored some action for com. 
pulsory spraying of all trees in the 
city, the work to be done by persons 
engaged in that business and not by 
the park board. 





WESTERNERS PLAN FAIR MEET. 


The California Association of Nursery- 
men will hold its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention next fall in conjunction with the 
California-Pacific international exposi- 
tion in San Diego. The quarter-cen- 
tury celebration of the nurserymen is 
scheduled for September 26 to 28, with 
George F. Otto, San Diego, program 
chairman. September 28 has been desig- 
nated as commercial plant industry day 
in the series of exposition activities, 
and the program for that occasion will 
be both instructive and entertaining. 

Officers of the California Association 
of Nurserymen for 1935 are: President, 
R. D. Hartman, San Jose; vice-presi- 
dent, H. A. Marks, Los Angeles; secre- 
tary, Henry W. Kruckeberg, Los An- 
geles, and treasurer, Jess C. Watt, On- 
tario. On the board of control are 
George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles; J. E. Berg- 
tholdt, Newcastle; Roy F. Wilcox, Mon- 
tebello; H. A. Marks, Los Angeles; John 
A. Armstrong, Ontario; R. E. Page, Bev- 
erly Hills; Toichi Domoto, Hayward, 
and S. Nishida, Los Angeles. 





NORTH JERSEY NURSERYMEN. 


A regular meeting of the North Jer- 
sey Metropolitan Association of Nurs- 
erymen was held in the Bergen county 
courthouse, Hackensack, N. J., April 9. 
Three new members made application 
to join: E. A. Mallette, 160 West 
Newell avenue, Rutherford; Otto Wer- 
del, 570 Grand avenue, Ridgefield, and 
W. Vanes, 12 Clove road, Upper Mont- 
elair. 

There was a discussion on the type of 
sign each member would use to display 
the association’s emblem at his place 
of business. Finally all agreed on decal- 
comanias, or transfers, easy to mount 
on trucks and windows. The associa- 
tion is running ads in newspapers, 
boosting the emblem for the benefit of 
its members. 

Raymond Stone, agriculture agent of 
Bergen county, commented on the work 
done in landscaping the Passaic county 
courthouse. He also offered his assist- 
ance in helping the planting committee 
to carry out a similar plan in Bergen 
eounty. He offered the use of WOR 
broadcasting station to the members 
who have ambition to talk over the air, 
in connection with his regular broad- 
cast. A committee will carry out this 
work at the proper time. 

C. A, Kievit, chairman of the plant- 
ing committee, thanked the members 
for their codperation. A motion was 
made by Mr. Grootendorst, seconded by 
H. Deverman, to give the committee a 
rising vote of thanks. 

The question box proved a huge suc 
cess. One suggestion which the executive 
committee will work on is the publica 
tion of a monthly leaflet of timely hints 
to be sent out by members to their cus 
tomers. This, it was felt, could educate 
customers to prune and spray at the 
correct times. 

After the meeting, the members ad- 
journed to a near-by tavern and en 
joyed refreshments. 

William Hallicy, Sec’y. 
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Shrubs and Trees Now in Flower 


Woody Plants That Came into Bloom at End of April 
in Central Ohio Are Described by L. C. Chadwick 


Continued cold weather has further 
delayed the blooming period of many 
plants in central Ohio. A season which 
started about three weeks earlier than 
normal has now reached a stage where 
blooming periods are nearly the same as 
have occurred during the past five years. 

Mid-April produced blooms on but few 
woody plants. Many that were in flow- 
er have either passed their most effec- 
tive period, or the flowers were injured 
by the low temperature of 21 degrees 
Fahrenheit on April 16. The flowers on 
Magnolia Soulangeana were entirely de- 
stroyed, and there was some indication 
that the freezing temperature caused in- 
jury to the terminal twigs. The flowers 
of the common pear, Pyrus communis, 
which were almost fully developed, were 
less severely damaged, and they were 
still effective. Other fruits were not 
extensively injured by the freeze in cen- 
tral Ohio. Cercis canadensis had its 
flower buds, which were nearly open, se- 
verely injured. On many plants few, if 
any, flowers will be produced. Kolk- 
witzia, the beauty bush, was somewhat 
damaged, but less severely, because the 
flower buds were not so fully developed. 

In most cases the freeze did not cause 
extensive damage to the young develop 
ing foliage of the woody plants. On the 
eampus of Ohio State University the 
most severe damage to foliage appears 
to have occurred on Kolkwitzia amabilis 
and Spirea Vanhouttei, less severe on 
Acer Ginnala and Spirea Bumalda, and 
slight on Berberis Thunbergii, Deutzia 
gracilis and Lemoinei, Lonicera Korol- 
kowii, Maackii, Morrowii, tatarica and 
Xylosteum, and Rhodotypos kerrioides. 
The foliage of acanthopanax, caragana, 
cotoneaster, cydonia, evonymus, ligus- 
trum, malus, ribes, syringa and the vi- 
burnums escaped without injury. 

Among the outstanding woody plants 
blooming during mid-April were ame- 
lanchier, cercis, mahonia, pyrus, ribes 
and Viburnum fragrans. A number of 
the flowering cherries have still contin- 
ued in flower. One of the more uncom- 
mon but effective is Prunus incisa, This 
plant is a large shrub or smal] tree up 
to thirty feet in height. The flowers 
are rather small, one to three borne in 
a cluster, and are pinkish white in color. 

Cydonia continued in flower on April 
20, and with the leaves of this plant 
about half-developed, it was really the 
outstanding plant in flower at that time. 
The flowering crabs were just starting 
to bloom, Malus purpurea was in flower 
and many of the other apples followed 
within a short period. 


Amelanchier. 


One of the most widespread genera 
of native plants is amelanchier. Vary- 
ing in size from bushy shrubs, four feet 
in height, to small trees, forty feet or 
more, they are extremely useful for na- 
tive plantings. The flowers are produced 
before or accompanying leaf develop- 
ment and consequently are showy even 
though they are relatively small. The 
three most common tree forms are A. 
canadensis, levis and oblongifolia. The 
first to flower is A. canadensis. This 


species may be tree form or bushy with 
a number of stems arising from the base. 
The young leaves, produced after the 
flowers, are densely woolly-hairy on both 
sides. A. canadensis is adapted to dry, 
well drained soil and is often found 
growing naturally on the banks of steep 
ravines. Its branching habit is strongly 
horizontal, especially in old specimens. 
A. levis and oblongifolia flower at about 
the same time, and the blooms are ac- 
companied by the unfolding leaves. The 
young leaves of A. levis are glabrous, 
while those of A. oblongifolia are hairy 
only on the underside. Both types seem 
to do well in ordinary garden soil, al- 
though under natural conditions A. ob- 
longifolia prefers cool, moist slopes, 
while A. levis accompanies A. cana 
densis in drier locations. A. levis, the 
Allegheny shadbush, is the most attrac- 
tive of the common amelanchiers in 
bloom, and it forms the most attractive 
plant for landscape purposes. 

A more uncommon type is A. grandi- 
flora, a hybrid, the parents of which are 
A. canadensis and A. levis. A red-flow- 
ering variety, rubescens, produces an 
abundance of blooms and is a promising 
type. The shrubby forms of amelanchi- 
ers are not often seen other than in their 
native habitats. The most attractive 
species are A. amabilis, humilis, san- 
guinea and stolonifera. These types 
flower about the same time or a little 
later than A, levis. A type intermedi- 
ate between the bushy and tree forms, 
which seems to thrive under garden con- 
ditions, is A. spicata. This species is, 
however, less attractive in flower than 
most of the tree forms. Propagation of 
the amelanchiers may be by seeds or 
root cuttings. 

From work done at the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute, it would appear that seeds 
of Amelanchier canadensis should be 
stratified for a period of about ninety 
days at a temperature of 40 to 45 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for best results. Other 
types probably react similarly. The 
shadbushes are not exacting in their soil 
requirements. They do well in average 
garden soil, but for the most part, pre- 
fer relatively cool situations. 


Cercis. 


The rosy pink to purple flowers of the 
redbuds are striking in early spring. 
They are produced before the leaves and 
are showy in bud, as well as in full 
flower. Two species are now quite com- 
mon in the trade, Cercis canadensis and 
Cercis chinensis. Cercis canadensis be- 
comes a small tree, up to thirty feet or 
more in height, and frequently develops 
a number of stems from the base of the 
plant. Its habit of growth reminds one 
of Amelanchier canadensis, and the two 
eombine well in naturalistic plantings. 
A third native plant to add to such a 
group is the flowering dogwood. 

Some variation exists in the flowering 
habit of the redbud. From the Missouri 
Botanical Garden I learn that a double- 
flowering form, plena, as well as the 
white variety, alba, occurs natively at 
Gray Summit. 

The Chinese redbud, Cercis chinensis, 


is usually considered to be more attrac- 
tive in flower than our native type. The 
flowers are darker, somewhat larger and 
usually produced more abundantly. The 
Chinese redbud is almost always bushy, 
with a number of stems from the base 
of the plant. The two types may be 
distinguished by the fact that Cercis 
chinensis has leaves with a transparent 
margin. 

The redbuds are moved with difficulty 
and should be transplanted when young 
or moved with a ball of soil. Wrapping 
the trunks with burlap should be prac- 
ticed when specimens are moved. 


Mahonia Aquifolium. 


Although Mahonia Aquifolium is not 
often used as a flowering plant, its yel- 
low flowers partly hidden by the foliage 
are attractive when seen at close range. 
Two forms of the Oregon holly grape ex- 
ist in the trade, one having glossy, dark 
green foliage and the other dull and 
usually somewhat bluish green foliage. 
The latter type is distinctly upright and 
should not be confused with Mahonia re- 
pens, the creeping type. The glossy- 
leaved form is to be preferred, as it is 
much more attractive the year around. 
To prevent severe burning of the foli- 
age, as often occurs in warmer climates, 
it should be used in partial shade. Even 
in such a condition the foliage takes on 
a purplish, but not unattractive, tinge 
in the fall. This plant is not at all par- 
ticular as to soil type; it even thrives 
well if used in dry, sandy situations. 
Propagation is best by seeds, although 
suckers and layers may be used where 
sufficient plants are available. 


Pyrus Communis. 


The common pear, Pyrus communis, 
has a good many points to commend its 
use as an ornamental plant. Its habit 
of growth is broad pyramidal and quite 
compact when the plant is grown under 
good conditions. Its white flowers are 
produced abundantly just before the 
leaves unfold. The plant makes a good 
growth and thrives under a wide range 
of conditions. The foliage turns purplish 
scarlet in the fall. Since the plant may 
be used for both its fruit and as an or- 
namental, it should find a wider use on 
the average-size place where room will 
not allow employment of both types of 
plants. 


Ribes Odoratum. 


The golden currant, Ribes odoratum, 
is a plant that can be used in almost 
any situation in the landscape planting, 
but possibly best in situations where few 
other shrubs will prove satisfactory. It 
finds ready use on dry embankments, 
where it suckers enough to hold the soil 
well. If specimen shrubs are required, 
conaitinadiile pruning will be needed. It 
is better when used in masses, for less 
attention is required to keep the plants 
satisfactory, and much of their effec- 
tiveness comes from the spreading hab- 
its. It tolerates shade as well as sun. 
The yellow, fragrant flowers are attrac- 
tive, although partly hidden by the half- 
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developed leaves. Propagation can be 
easily accomplished by hardwood cut 
tings or by the divisicns of suckers. 


Viburnum Fragrans. 


Although I have discussed this uncom- 
mon plant in some of my previous arti- 
cles, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
Viburnum fragrans again at this time, 
as it is the earliest of the viburnums to 
flower. Our plants at Ohio State Uni- 
versity are too small to flower, but this 
species has been observed in flower prior 
to April 15. The fragrant flowers, 
borne in clusters, rival those of the 
popular Viburnum Carlesii. They are 
pink in bud, but when fully open be- 
come almost white. The plant is a more 
vigorous grower than V. Carlesii, prob- 
ably reaching eight or nine feet at ma- 
turity. In habit of growth it is quite 
narrow and upright. When used as a 
specimen or as an accent in the border, 
it is among the most effective of the 
early-blooming plants. 





REVIEWS MOSBAEK CAREER. 


April 7, the Duluth, Minn., News- 
Tribune published the portrait of Lud- 
vig Mosbaek, proprietor of the Fern- 
dale Nursery, Askov, Minn., along with 
a résumé of Mr. Mosbaek’s active life 
in his community. Among the first set- 
tlers in Askov, Mr. Mosbaek, who cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday anniver- 
sary April 13, went there from Den- 
mark in 1906, purchasing land for a 
farm. 

As a youth, Mr. Mosbaek had ab- 
sorbed strong ideas regarding the value 
of codperative institutions. In Den- 
mark he had been the manager of one 
of the first codperative stores developed 
under a system that has been worked 
out in most successful manner by agri- 
cultural elements in that kingdom. The 
second year after his arrival in this 
country, Mr. Mosbaek promoted a farm- 
ers’ club and organized a mutual insur- 
ance company. The following year he 
organized a codperative feed store and 
a pure-bred bull association. He was 
also a moving spirit in developing a 
coéperative creamery and egg-market- 
ing organization. One of the first in 
this country to grow rutabagas and 
compete successfully with Canadian ex- 
ports of these vegetables, Mr. Mosbaek 
was also interested in potato growing 
and marketing. 

In predepression years, Mr. Mosbaek 
shipped out from the Ferndale Nursery 
trees, shrubs and flowers totaling $36,- 
000 annually. As much as $6,000 was 
received in a single year from the sale 
of roots of native ferns dug from neigh- 
boring woodlands. Most of the income 
went into building up the nursery, and 
the establishment now occupies about 
300 acres, well planted. 

Retired from active work in the nurs- 
ery, Mr. Mosbaek retains general su- 
pervision. He is an Arrowhead honor 
roll farmer and a member of the farm- 
ers’ advisory group of the Duluth cham- 
ber of commerce. He is keenly inter- 
ested in economics, being strongly in 
favor of a single tax and considering 
the unencumbered farm the best rem- 
edy for economic distress and unem- 
ployment. 





Marinus VAN Der Pot, formerly con- 
nected with the nurseries at Framing- 
ham, Mass., of Bay State Nurseries, Inc., 
has started a nursery at Fairhaven, Mass. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


New Books on Gardening 


Reviews of Recent Books of Trade Interest 


NEW EDITION OF “HORTUS.” 


When the monumental Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture was out of 
print, the author of that great work, 
Dr. L. H. Bailey, had compiled the book 
which succeeded the cyclopedia as a 
work of horticultural reference. This 
was called “Hortus, a Concise Diction- 
ary of Gardening and General Horticul- 
ture.” Its appearance in 1930 was wel- 
comed by all those who have to do with 
plant names, from catalogue makers to 
gardeners. The sale was of such pro- 
portions that reprinting brought the 
original price of $10 down to half that 
figure. 

After five years, a new and revised 
edition has been brought out, with 100 
pages of supplement. The latter records 
the plants introduced into cultivation 
in North America outside botanic gar- 
dens and similar institutions under 
regular specific names and as Latin- 
named varieties, or that have acquired 
public interest as horticultural subjects 
in the five years 1930 to 1934. This is 
in accordance with the intention ex- 
pressed by Dr. Bailey in his preface to 
the original “Hortus,” that “a new 
inventory should be published together 
with a review of the progress in plant 
knowledge in the intervening years.” 
Entries in the supplement are of two 
kinds: (1) Genera already included in 
“Hortus” and of which a new generic 
description is not required, and (2) gen- 
era newly admitted and therefore with 
brief introductory accounts or indica- 
tions. Aside from genera new to the 
work, five families are added. 

With this supplement, “Hortus” so 
thoroughly covers the nomenclature of 
plants in gardens, nurseries and green- 
houses that every grower, commercial 
or amateur, may rely upon it as a com- 
plete and authoritative reference book. 
Through its use we may avoid the con- 
fusion and difficulties that arise from 
the careless or inaccurate use of plant 
names, from misspellings and from du- 
plications of names. Constant use is 
made of “Hortus” in the office of The 
American Nurseryman, so that the rec- 
ommendation here comes from first-hand 
knowledge of its practical value. 





HOME LANDSCAPING. 


Because the landscape picture is never 
really finished and will not long retain 
its beauty unless cared for intelligent- 
ly, home owners should develop an ap- 
preciation and judgment of outdoor 
beauty and landscape design which can 
be gained only by some knowledge of 
the principles and practices that form 
the background of the art of landscape 
architecture. This is the theme on which 
M. E. Bottomley constructs a simple 
comprehensible exposition of landscape 
architecture as opposed to simple gar- 
dening in a recently issued book, “The 
Art of Home Landscape,” published by 
the A. T. De La Mare Co. The volume 
is well worth recommending to inter- 
ested customers and useful for reference 
by those engaged in the work described. 


Something more than a knowledge of 
materials is the author’s requirement of 


the landscape designer. The latter must 
also know something of design and its 
effective execution outdoors. He should 
also know how the practical phases of 
landscape design can best be executed 
and be enough of a horticulturist to 
understand how plants grow. An intro- 
duction to all three avenues of study 
is provided in Mr. Bottomley’s book. 

An important feature of the book is 
the specific nature of the recommenda- 
tions. The reader can learn what to do 
to make a high wall or terrace appear 
lower, to widen the effect of a tall house, 
to emphasize a building or to subordi- 
nate it. How to select materials, how 
to adapt them and how to proceed with 
the work are all clearly handled. 

Chapter one contains the preliminary 
survey of the field, giving some of 
the history of landscape architecture 
throughout the world. Chapter two con- 
tains the pith of the author’s remarks 
on composition in landscape design, pro- 
viding explanations of frequently used 
terms and rules. 

Chapter three offers suggestions for 
home landscaping, with ideas for devel- 
oping the yard areas, rock gardens, 
pools, ete. “Horticulture of Landscape 
Architecture” is the topic of chapter 
four, in which there are comments on 
plant growth, planting, bulbs, pruning, 
diseases and insects, fertilizing, etc. To 
conclude the book, chapter five discusses 
“Community Improvement,” covering 
the treatment of parks, playgrounds, 
cemeteries, roadsides and similar areas. 

Sixty-odd sketches illustrate con- 
cepts offered in the text. George Roth, 
Jr., is the artist, and the reproductions 
include numerous garden designs by the 
author. The book consists of 239 pages, 
indexed at the back, and is cloth-bound. 
The price is $3.50 per copy. 





FLOWER BORDEBS. 


Based on the thesis that the herba- 
ceous flower border adapts itself admir- 
ably to American conditions and is in 
fact open to innumerable treatments to 
provide stunning pictorial effects, “Color 
and Succession of Bloom in the Flower 
Border,” by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry 
B. Raymore, offers one of the few com- 
prehensive treatises on border plantings 
that have been published. The book, 
written by two practicing landscape 
architects well qualified to handle the 
subject, was recently issued by Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 

Succession of bloom and pleasing com- 
binations of color are stated as the two 
major accomplishments possible in the 
border. The book tells in simple and 
effective manner how these ends can 
be achieved. Also discussed are the man- 
ner in which the border can replace other 
types of gardens, styles of backgrounds, 
plant selection, soil and maintenance. 

More specific points appear in chap- 
ters on “Succession of Bloom,” in which 
appear lists of plants arranged accord- 
ing to time of bloom and height; in 
“Color in the Border,” where an entire- 
ly new color theory is propounded based 
on psychological color effects, and in 
“Plants for Various Purposes and Loca- 
tions.” 

Exceedingly practical are the numer- 
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ous drawings that suggest the manner 
in which the border can be adapted to 
diverse situations. Similarly useful are 
the six planting plans that show how 
the border should be laid out in hori- 
zontal sections, each devoted to plants 
of a particular season. A half-dozen 
fine half tones are used to illustrate as 
many concepts of border design. 

The book has been made country-wide 
in its scope, with suitable suggestions 
for every climatic and soil condition 
found in the United States. The price 
of the volume, which consists of 256 
pages and is cloth-bound, is $2.50. 


WEEK-END GARDENING. 


“Week End Gardening,” by Sterling 
Patterson, is one of the most recent 
garden publications of the Macmillan 
Co. It is a book for the amateur flower 
grower; never technical, it approaches 
from a fresh and human standpoint the 
business of creating and managing a 
small garden. 

As a commuter himself, the author 
appreciates the problem of the garden 
maker whose time is limited. Labor- 
saving methods are explained. Prac- 
tices which conserve time and energy 
are made clear. The book shows how 
the owner may not only beautify his 
property, but find contentment in so 
doing. 

There are twelve chapters, one for 
each month of the year. Each chapter 
is subdivided into four sections, repre- 
senting week-ends. In each week-end 
section is discussed a subject which is 
of special interest to the gardener at 
that time of the year. The book is il- 
lustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by the author in his own 
garden and with his amusing line draw- 
ings. There are 255 pages. Cloth-bound, 
the volume can be purchased for $2.50. 


EVERYMAN’S GARDEN. 


On a recently issued volume bearing 
the title, “Everyman’s Garden,” the 
author’s name is one familiar to horti- 
culturists —Max Schling. Mr. Schling 
has already given evidence of literary 
capacity. In this latest work he achieves 
something that is as distinctive as the 
New York business which bears his 
name, the book giving clear indication 
of many of the characteristics and in- 
stincts which have undoubtedly led him 
to success as a florist and seedsman. 

“Everyman’s Garden” is worth the 
time of trade membérs to read. The 
story, told in pleasing manner, relates 
the gardening adventures of one Peter 
Martin, who retires from the city to a 
country estate and decides to develop his 
property. This central figure of the book 
passes through all those experiences that 
are likely to be the lot of anyone who 
takes up gardening. How he meets his 
problems is the meat of the story. 

The book is unquestionably worthy for 
the horticultural instruction contained 
therein, even for those with some ex- 
perience in planting activities. There 
are good subordination and elevation of 
minor and major points. There is an 
up-to-date tone to all the recommenda- 
tions, with numerous unusual ideas 
cropping up. The material is adequately 
comprehensive, covering planting, land- 
seaping, propagating methods, materials 
and countless other related subjects. 
The reader who desires instruction only 
from the work will find a complete index 
~< subject material a convenient fea- 
ure, 
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A Complete Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


in all departments 
for spring sales. 


Our Trade List is very complete. 


You should see it before buying. 

















The Storrs & Harrison Company 
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The book contains 106 pages, attrac- 
tively bound in a green cloth cover 
stamped with gold. Several helpful 
illustrations are included. The price set 
for the book by the publisher, the Mac- 
millan Co., is $2. 





GOLDFARB BUYS AT SCARBORO. 


Areadian Rose Gardens, Inc., New 
York, a subsidiary of M. Goldfarb—My 
Florist, Inc., New York, has purchased 
part of the former Scarboro Nurseries, 
Ossining, N. Y., formerly operated by 
F. R. Pierson. 

The deal was closed April 9, by the 
Westchester County Savings bank, Tar- 
rytown, which had controlled the prop- 
erty as the holder of a mortgage since 
last August. A 20-acre section on which 
stand the greenhouses was sold, the 
bank retaining thirty-six acres, includ- 
ing land on Broadway, a nursery tract 
in the Scarboro cove and extensive 
riparian rights. The Scarboro Nurseries 
were founded by Mr. Pierson about 
1892. 





AT A meeting at Oakland, Cal., of the 
Central California Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation reports on the legislative situa- 
tion were an important part of the pro- 
gram. 





BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue 
and any others on 
horticultural subjects 
are obtainable at the 
publisher’s prices, at 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books, 














PLANTING SERVICE STATIONS. 


Edward C. Vick, Newark, N. J., is 
contributing a series of three articles 
on “Beautifying the Service Station” 
to the monthly publication of the 
Shell Petroleum Corp., the Sign of the 
Shell. The first article, which appeared 
in the March issue, covered the prep- 
aration of soil; the second, in the 
April issue, discussed evergreen trees 
and shrubs for planting and the value 
of flower beds on service station 
grounds. He emphasized the use of 
zinnias in such beds. The final article 
will appear in the May issue. 





The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


April was a peculiar month. The mean 
temperature averaged but little higher 
than that of March, although for Easter 
conditions were quite pleasant. There 
have been a marked deficiency in temper- 
ature and an excess of precipitation. The 
latter came in the form of snow, sleet 
and rain and gave the ground a better 
drenching than I ever remember at this 
season. While delaying sales for a time 
and making digging out of the question, 
the abundant moisture was a great asset, 
especially to those who had but recently 
heeled in quantities of nursery stock 
which had been in storage all winter. 
Rarely has it been possible to lift ever- 
greens with better balls, and _ losses 
should be fewer than usual. 

So far nurserymen appear to be well 
pleased with the way orders have been 
coming in and are more optimistie than 
in several years. The buying public 
yearly becomes better posted horticultur- 
ally and therefore more critical in what 
it purchases; this is as it should be. 
It is encouraging to note in a great 
proportion of the orders coming in this 
spring that the newer, rarer and more 
unusual plants are appealing to so many. 
This is noticed in the rosé orders espe- 
cially, where so many want to try 
Nigrette, Better Times, Princess Van 
Orange, Golden Climber, Easlea’s Golden 
Rambler, Mermaid and The New Dawn, also 
in the requests for such shrubs as vitex, 
elsholtzia, earyopteris, enkianthus, sym- 
plocos, Hamamelis mollis, Cornus florida 
rubra and C. Kousa chinensis, fothergilla, 
magnolias, hybrid rhododendrons, Pieris 
japonica, sorbaria, neillia, hybrid lilacs, 
Japanese cherries, malus and azaleas. In 
the rock garden and perennial border 
plant section, gentianas, lewisias, saxi- 
fragas, asters, Korean chrysanthemums, 
phlox, hybrid hemeroeallis, primulas, hel- 
leborus, anemones and violas are in par 
ticularly good demand. In lilies, the 
newer hybrid montbretias, tigridias in 
separate colors, ismenes and zephyr- 
anthes it is surprising to find such an 
increased and growing interest. 


Demand for Roses. 


It is evident that before the season is 
far advanced hardy roses are going to 
be more thoroughly cleaned up than for 
some years. Some of the more popular 
varieties are virtually unprocurable now, 
including such good sellers as President 
Herbert Hoover, Lady Margaret Stew- 
art, Etoile de Hollande, Ville de Paris, 
Golden Dawn, Betty Uprichard, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Edith Nellie Perkins, 
Margaret MeGredy and Mrs. E. P. Thom. 
Hybrid teas easily remain the dominant 
sellers among roses. Hybrid perpetuals 
are barely holding their own, while 
polyanthas and climbers are in better 
demand than a year ago. Interest in 
the newer varieties is strong, and every 
variety which has received good publicity 
is being bought. 

Orders are few today for Crimson 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha or 
Tausendschoen. In their stead are 
bought such climbers or ramblers as 
Jacotte, American Pillar, Dr. Van Fleet, 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, Mary Wal- 
lace, Dr. Huey, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Albertine and Silver Moon. What we 


need now is a race of everblooming 


climbers which are at least as hardy as 
the aforementioned kinds; these we are 
gradually getting in The New Dawn, Prin- 
cess Van Orange, Lemon Pillar, Easlea’s 
Golden Rambler, Mermaid and one or 
two others. The call today is for the 
large-flowered type and away from the 
Dorothy Perkins and Excelsa section, 
just as the trend in hardy chrysanthe- 
mums is toward the larger and looser 
flowers, rather than the little tight pom- 
pons. Interest is growing in the moss, 
sweet briars, hybrid rugosas and showy 
species like Hugonis, xanthina, ece, 
Persian Yellow, MHarison’s Yellow, 
Austrian Copper, Moyesii, spinosissima 
altaica and moschata. Many are eager 
to plaat the old cabbage rose, York and 
Lancaster, gallica and others whose his 
tory dates back for centuries, all of 
which is interesting and cheering. 

With such abundant rain as we had 
in April, about twice that of normal, 
heeled-in stock in the open never looked 
better. Winter losses in roses are again 
heavy, but climbers came through bet 
ter, on the average, than a year ago. 


Early Bloom. 


April in its last few days gave us a 
burst of heat which, on one or two days, 
was strongly suggestive of July. The 
temperature for the month was 72 de 
grees below normal, for which those in 
the trade are profoundly thankful. 

Forsythia ovata, as usual, bloomed 
first, as it did a year ago. Now inter- 
media spectabilis and primulinus are 
blooming splendidly, while a little in 
land there are hardly any blooms above 
the snow line. Daphne Mezereum was 
at its best just ahead of the forsythias, 
while such magnolias as stellata and 
Soulangeana were in full flower as the 
month drew to its close, being closely 
followed by the Japanese cherries. 
Azalea mucronulatum was in full flower, 
with Pieris japonica and floribunda. 
Among the herbs, arabis, Alyssum saxa- 
tile ecompactum, Anemone _ vernalis, 
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drabas, Anchusa myosotidiflora, the sweet 
violets, pulmonarias, dicentras and Saxi- 
fraga cordifolia make welcome touches 
of color. From now on for many days 
there will be something new and inter- 
esting to cheer our hearts each morning, 
which gives that charm to commercial 
horticulture for those who really love 
their profession. 





NURSERYMEN FEATURE FLOWERS 


In California Show. 


The sixth annual flower show of the 
Southern California Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, or the Earl C. Anthony show, 
as it has been nicknamed because of 
its location in Mr. Anthony’s automo- 
bile salesroom, Los Angeles, Cal., was 
truly a flower show of the first caliber 
this year, if one expects to see flowers 
at a nurserymen’s show. This ener- 
getic group of nurserymen has striven 
every year to give the impression that 
a flower show can be staged through 
the medium of blooming plants from 
the nurserymen’s stock as well as with 
eut flowers. There was not a single ex- 
hibitor at this year’s show who did not 
feature blooming plants, and there was 
only one who did not have a display 
of blooming things almost entirely. 

As the spectators entered the main 
door and were turned toward the left 
by courteous hosts, who were every- 
where to assist the public, the first 
thing fhat met the eye was a gorgeous 
display of blooms. The Beverly Hills 
Nurseries, Beverly Hills, drew this spot 
this year and made the best of it with 
row after row of fine blooms. The nar- 
row space was bordered at the front 
with pure white pansies, backed by 
colorful blue and red anemones fol- 
lowed immediately by gold ranuncuii, 
which blended into an upward sloping 
row of pure yellow pansies. To set 
these flowers off properly, blooming vi- 
burnum and diosma were used at the 
rear. 


Amaryllises Featured. 


Immediately beyond the foregoing 
display came the always colorful ex- 
hibit of Howard & Smith, Monte- 
bello, who always feature their hy- 
brid amaryllises. These flowers were 
staged behind a border of pure white 
cyclamens that extended the entire 
length of the exhibit. Gracefully droop- 
ing their leaves over the amaryllises 
were some specimen tree ferns. Ac- 
centing the whole effect were yellow 
callas. 

The display of the Germain Seed & 
Plant Co., Los Angeles, was located at 
the end of the room and had as the 
feature a small conservatory filled with 
orchids that anyone could grow in such 
a simple greenhouse, along with calceo- 
larias, anthuriums and ferns. Outside 
the greenhouse was a display of clivias, 
hydrangeas, cinerarias and fuchsias. 

Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Montebello, 
exhibited beneath the baleony another of 
their displays of unusual ornamentals, 
set off by blooming spathiphyllums and 
clerodendrons, which held the atten- 
tion of all the thousands of spectators 
that packed the show. 

This year the entire center of the 
large room was worked up into five 
gracefully curved beds, the four out- 
side beds being backed up to the four 
immense pillars that usually bother the 
nurserymen in staging their exhibits. 
Due to the new arrangement, the pil- 
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lars were lost in the background of 
the four beds, which were entirely 
filled witih Kurume azaleas from the 
Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, Ltd., 
Pasadena. These graceful little plants, 
ranging from pure white to the deepest 
cherry red, can be used almost any- 
where in the southland if they are 
given the proper drainage, some acid 
soil and, in some places, just a little 
protection from the winds off the ocean 
or from the hot sands of the desert. 

In the center of these four graceful 
beds was another curved one that was 
assigned to the Johnson Water Gardens, 
Hynes. Harry Johnson, the president 
and major owner of these gardens, al- 
ways stages a lovely exhibit wherever 
he goes. This year’s display was a 
water scene, having flagstones border- 
ing a pool, in the center of which was 
one of the firm’s huge two-toned green 
taros. The pool was edged with Prim- 
ula veris. 


Rare Shrubs in Bloom. 


Evans Gardens, Santa Monica, 
brought in a great many rare shrubs 
and not a single one was without bloom. 
Among the many interesting items 
were Convolvulus Cneorum, the newest 
member of the morning-glory family to 
be introduced to the southland; Brun- 
felsia floribunda, which always shows 
flowers of two distinct tones; kanga- 
roo’s-foot, or Anigozanthos Manglesii, 
and many other things. 

Paul J. Howard’s Horticultural Es- 
tablishment, Los Angeles, made its en- 
tire set-up to feature its beautiful new 
strain of Lorraine-type hydrangeas that 
have created a sensation wherever 
shown this spring. The variety fea- 
tured at this show was the new light 
blue one, Celeste. The pink variety, 
Boufont, took a back position at this 
show, as it had been featured at other 
exhibitions. 


Outdoor Grill. 


Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, used 
an outdoor cooking grill as the center 
of their exhibit. The grill was well 
banked on one side with Pink Pearl 
rhododendrons and by the deeper pink 
Cynthia on the other side. On either 
side of the flagstone walk that led up 
to the grill were placed Rosita camel- 
lias and Snowdrift azaleas. Among the 
foregoing were many other fine Arm- 
strong shrubs, and the whole display 
was accentuated by cinerarias. 

The Rust Nurseries, Pasadena, placed 
an exhibit that looked like a corner 
from one of the large estates in Pasa- 
dena. It was a naturalistic setting 
wherein azaleas and rhododendrons 
formed part of the front border, with 
yellow callas and many flowering 
shrubs at the rear. Bursting up through 
the grass like croci was a border of be- 
gonias at the front edge of the tri- 
angular setting. 

The Hagenberger Specimen Plant 
Gardens, Los Angeles, completed the 
list of exhibitors, building their entire 
display of plants for patios around sev- 
eral beautiful specimens of crown of 
thorns in full bloom. 


AT BOSTON HOUSING SHOW. 


_ Florists and nurserymen participated 
in the better housing exposition which 
was opened at the Herald-Traveler build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., April 4. One of the 
most interesting displays in the show 
was the rock garden, with a rustic gar- 
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den shelter and bench, installed by Tow 
Path Gardens, Inc., Hartford, Conn. To 
reach this garden spot, visitors passed 
along a display of evergreens, contrib- 
uted by Bay State Nurseries, Inc., North 
Abington, Mass, 

Among other trade members exhibit- 
ing were the William Sim Carnation Co., 
Saugus, showing potted carnations; 
Borowski Bros., Norwood and Roslin- 
dale, azaleas and ferns; James Wheeler 
& Son, Natick, callas; Schurman’s Green- 
houses, Reading, snapdragons; Strout’s, 
Ine., Biddeford, Me., carnations, and 
Fuller & Sons, Woburn, snapdragons. 





RECENT BULLETINS. 


“Pasteurizing Soil Electrically to 
Control Damping-off” is the title of bul- 
letin No. 651 issued by the New York 
state agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva, N. Y. Prepared by James G. 
Horsfall, the bulletin describes tests 
and explains results with pasteurizing 
equipment. It is explained that “The 
expression, ‘to sterilize,’ is commonly 
applied to soil, but it is particularly 
inaccurate when applied here. To pas- 
teurize is preferable, because not all 
the organisms in the soil are killed.” 

The chinch bug caused considerable 
trouble last year. Circular No. 431 of 
the Illinois agricultural experiment 
station, Urbana, Il., is entitled “Fight- 
ing the Chinch Bug on Illinois Farms.” 





To po a nursery and floral business, 
Larsen Nurseries, Inc., Greenburg, N. Y., 
has been incorporated, with capital of 
$10,000, the papers being filed by R. 
H. Levet, White Plains, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.) 


State Nursery & Seed Co., Helena, Mont.— 
“Year Book for 1935," consisting of 128 pages 
and a cover, wherein is listed a thoroughly rep- 
resentative group of flower and vegetable seeds 
and pursery stock in all lines. The cover is 
decorated with a color plate of Glorious Gleam 
Hybrid nasturtiums. 


R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich.—A 
broadside, illustrated largely in color, featuring 
the many novelties offered by this firm. 


Schick Cactus & Succulent Nursery, Glendale, 
Cal.—An interesting wholesale price list of odd, 
rare and decorative succulents. Mention is made 
of a limited stock of rare and handsome euphorbias 
and of a cactus special of small rooted plants 
for 1 to 14-inch pots. 


Continental Nurseries, Franklin, Mass.—A re- 
tail offering of selected varieties of hardy peren- 
nials, ferns and grasses, among which there are 
many choice items. M. J. Van Leeuwen has been 
manager of the nurseries since its founding in 
1903, a note states. 


Rototiller, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.—An 
illustrated descriptive booklet on the various 
models of the Rototiller cultivator; a substantia) 
list of Rototiller users is also given. 


Elk River Evergreen Co., Butler, Tenn.— 
Wholesale price list of woods-grown plants, among 
which are maples, azaleas, several evergreen 
items, small berry plants, hardy ferns, etc. The 
stock is priced per hundred and per thousand and 
is described as fresh-dug. 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.—A re- 
tail catalogue offering a genera! nursery line that 
is especially interesting for the number of new 
items, including several recently 
Korean hybrid echrysanthemums, which are a 
leading specialty of the firm. Hardy asters and 
new choice day lilies, as well as a large group 
of rock garden favorites, support up-to-date lists 
of roses, evergreens, shrubs and fruit trees. 


I. W. Scott Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—An illustrate: 


leaflet describing garden requirements, supple 
menting the firm’s larger catalogue. 





THE State Nursery & Seed Co., Hel- 
ena, Mont., has been given a contract to 
landseape the Federal building, Helena. 
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Instructions in Planting 


H. B. Tukey Suggests Advice Nurserymen 
May Give on Fruit Trees That Fail to Bear 


How many times a year does this 
question bob up for answer: “I have 
a single plum tree which blossoms full 
each year, but never sets fruit. What 
ean I do about it?” This is the com- 
plaint that all too frequently reaches 
nurserymen, farm bureau managers, col- 
leges, experiment stations and friends 
and neighbors. Some one plants a sin- 
gle tree hoping to get fruit. Several 
years pass, and then comes disappoint- 
ment when the tree, which has been so 
carefully taken care of, fails to set 
fruit. 

Advancing on the theory that a sat 
isfied customer is the best advertise 
ment, what can nurserymen do to help 
in this regard? They can help by in 
eluding in their catalogues certain 
items of information which will help 
relieve this situation, thus making their 
catalogues service mediums as well as 
advertising sheets. They can help by 
educating their salesmen so that they 
ean impart some of the fundamental 
factors to prospective purchasers. They 
ean help by answering letters of in- 
quiry intelligently and correctly. The 
following paragraphs are written in the 
hope that they may be useful for just 
these purposes. 

Of course, there are many reasons 
why a tree may fail to set fruit. First 
of all, probably, come insect and dis- 
ease problems, which may so affect the 
vigor of the tree or so injure the fruit 
that no specimens are brought through 
to maturity. Besides this, there are fac- 
tors of nutrition, poor drainage and 
lack of sufficient fertility, to say noth- 
ing of frost injury. The remedies for 
these situations are obvious; namely, 
proper spray schedule for insect and 
disease control, proper attention to 
drainage, use of fertilizers and avoid- 
ance of situations where frost and win- 
ter cold are hazards. 


Problem of Pollination. 


But quite aside from these factors, 
which really deserve a discussion by 
themselves, the problem that most fre- 
quently calls for attention from the 
amateur or home gardener who plants 
a single tree and then fails to secure 
fruit is the problem of poor or improper 
eross-poilination. As a general rule, 
among deciduous fruit trees of the 
north temperate zone, such as the ap- 
ple, peach, cherry, plum and pear, no 
fruit will be formed unless seed is 
formed. In turn, no seed will be 
formed unless fertilization is accom- 
plished. 

There are, of course, two essential 
parts to a flower; namely, the pistil, or 
female part, which develops into the 
fruit, and the stamens, or male part, 
which develop the yellow pollen grains 
so familiar to anyone who has pressed 
his nose into an open flower. Before 
seed can be formed, it is necessary for 
pollen grains to be placed at the tip 
of the pistil and for the grains to grow 
down and effect fertilization, resulting 
in the formation of a seed and a fruit. 
In nature, this act of transferring pol- 
len grains to the pistil is called polli- 


apple and 


nation and is accomplished by various 
bees and insects, It is for this reason 
that many orchardists place hives of 
bees in their orchards. 

There are many ramifications to this 
problem of pollination. For example, 
a fruit variety may produce poor pollen 
and may, therefore, be unable to effect 
fertilization, resulting in no fruit. 
Again, a variety may produce good 
pollen, but this pollen may not be com- 
patible with the variety that produced 
it, so that no fruit is formed. Finally, 
a variety may produce good pollen 
which will be effective in fertilizing 
one variety, but will not be effective in 
fertilizing another. 

As a general proposition, however, 
sweet cherries, plums, apples and pears 
fall into the class of fruits which re- 
quire the pollen from some other va- 
riety to accomplish fertilization and 
fruit set. There are some exceptions 
to this rule, but, in general, it is a good 
one to follow. In addition, certain va- 
rieties of sweet cherry and pear are 
known which will not pollinate each 
other, so that even though an orchard 
of two or three varieties may be set 
together, no fruit will be set. On the 
other hand, sour cherries and peaches 
will generally set good crops with their 
own pollen. 

If anyone is at all skeptical about 
these facts, let him take paper bags 
and place them over unopened flowers 
of the sweet cherry, pear, plum and 
leave the bags there until 
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full bloom is past. He will find that 
the blossoms under the bags fail to set 
as fruit. On the other hand, bags 
placed over unopened blossoms of most 
sour cherry and peach varieties will be 
found to contain fruit. This is because, 
as it has already been stated, the sour 
cherry and peach will, in general, set 
fruit with their own pollen, while the 
apple, pear, cherry and plum will gen- 
erally not set fruit with their own 
pollen, 


Along this line, it is an axiom in 
fruit circles that the highest-producing 
orchards in years past have been those 
which have been interplanted with a 
number of varieties. Nurserymen can 
find some solace in the fact that, al- 
though they may have been accused of 
substituting varieties, perhaps they 
were angels in disguise in that they 
thus placed several varieties in an or- 
chard and so provided proper varieties 
for pollination! Anyone who has visit- 
ed commercial orchards, which are in 
solid blocks, will have noticed the much 
larger crop of fruit in the vicinity of 
a misnamed tree, which provided proper 
pollination for the trees in its imme- 
diate neighborhood. The writer recalls 
vividly a 40-acre block of Kieffer pears 
in Illinois which set few fruits except 
in the close proximity of two or three 
interplanted odd varieties. 

In the next issue I shall discuss spe- 
cial pollination problems with each of 
the representative classes of fruits and 
with particular varieties. 





THE first part of April, E. B. Cheno- 
weth, of the Mount Vernon Nursery, 
Mount Vernon, Wash., shipped a carload 
of Colorado blue spruce to Michigan. 
The facilities of the nursery have grown 
steadily, until now the firm has an area 
of twenty-eight acres. 
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LANDSCAPERS’ AGREEMENT. 


Minimum Prices Set at Columbus. 


A schedule of minimum retail prices, 
covering supplies, labor and plants, was 
given general approval by the members 
of the Columbus Landscape Association 
at its March meeting in Columbus, O. 
Mimeographed copies of the schedule 
have been distributed, bearing the nota- 
tion that the figures represent minimum 
prices only and should not be consid- 
ered as selling prices. 

The schedule adopted was based 
largely on the minimum price agree- 
ment to which the members of the 
Greater Cincinnati Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation subscribed for a period of six 
months beginning last January. A few 
changes were made by the Columbus 
committee, composed of G. Bret Slem- 
mons, Dallas Dupre, Jr., and G. Wal- 
ter Burwell. 

Under supplies are listed fertilizers, 
manure, peat, topsoil and sodding. 
Manufacturers’ list figures for fertiliz- 
ing products hold. For loam topsoil, a 
$2.50 base was set for the first cubic 
yard, with a slightly smaller rate on ad- 
ditional quantities. Sodding varies from 
20 to 30 cents per square yard, depend- 
ing on the quantity purchased. 


Labor. 


For labor, a rate of 75 cents per hour 
is set as a minimum for general land- 
scape work, exclusive of maintenance la- 
bor, which is based on 60 cents per hour. 
The minimum labor charge, except for 
work in connection with delivery of 
stock, is $1. 

For flowering shrubs, distinction is 
made between “common” and “better” 
varieties. The first category includes 
such items as barberry, lonicera and 
philadelphus; the second group mentions 
among others evonymus, Ilex verticil- 
lata and halesia. Shrubs not specifically 
named, it is stated, are to be placed 
in the classification they nearest re- 
semble in usage, scarcity, difficulty of 
handling, cost of production and other 
factors. In the three usual sizes offered, 
the common varieties are priced at 40, 
50 and 60 cents each, with a small dis- 
count for quantities up to 100. The bet- 
ter varieties are priced at 50 cents, 75 
cents and $1 each in the standard sizes. 

Three classifications are used for shade 
trees, mostly with naked roots. Soft 
maples and poplars represent the com- 
mon types; elms and sycamores are 
among the better varieties, and hard 
maples, horse-chestnuts and tulip trees 
are some of the best ones specified. Four 
sizes of trees are priced, 8 to 10-foot up 
to 2%-inch caliper, the price range be- 
ing from $1 to $3 each in the lowest 
group, $1.50 to $4 in the second class 
and $2.50 to $6 in the top classification. 
Trees not named are to be classified in 
manner similar to that recommended for 
shrubs; the caliper measurement must be 
taken six inches above the collar. A 
om planting charge of $1 is speci- 

ed. 

Lombardy poplars are scheduled in 
three sizes, with 50 cents each set for 
the smallest grade, 6 to 8-foot. Abelia, 
mahonia and pyracantha are priced in 
one size in the broadleaf evergreen 
group. 

Evergreens. 


Other evergreens are classified in 
three groups, representing balled and 
burlapped stock. Arbor-vites are 
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Lambert 


FRUIT TREES 


PEACH 


18 to 24 ins., 4c; 2 to 3 ft., 6c; 3 to 4 ft., 8e 


Alton Crawford's Late Heath Red Bird 
Brackett Early Rose Hiley Salway 
Carman Elberta Indian Slappy 
Champion Golden Jubilee Krummel's South Haven 
Crawford's Early Hale Mayflower Shippers Late Red 
Stump 
2 to 3 ft. 5c; 3 to 4 ft., 8c; 4 to 6 ft., 10c; 
2 yr., 3 to 5 ft., 10c; 2 yr., 4 to 6 ft., 12¢ 
Albemarle Pippin Delicious N. W. Greening Winesap 
Ben Davis Fall Cheese Rome Beauty Yellow Transparent 
Bonum Jonathan Williams Red York Imperial 
New Red Delicious 
3 to 4 ft., 15c; 4 to 6 ft., 20¢ 

Bing Black Tartarian Early Richmond Governor Wood 


Large Montmorency 
Cumberland Raspberries, $10.00 per thousand 
English Walnut, 2 to 3 ft., 45c¢ 


TITUS NURSERY COMPANY, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Napoleon 














CHINESE or SIBERIAN ELM SEED 


Genuine Ulmus Pumila 
Hardy, North China strain 


For delivery early in May 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 








classed as common; most of the juni- 
pers are listed among the better varie- 
ties, and firs, hemlocks and yews are 
among the best forms designated. The 
ranges in price are $1 to $2.50 toz the 
ordinary forms, in the usual sizes; $2 
to $3.50 in the better group, and $4 to 
$8 in the best class. 

Three types of privet and barberry are 
scheduled for hedge material, the cheap- 
est being California privet, 18 to 24- 
inch, at $7 per hundred; the same size 
of barberry is $20 per hundred. 

Northern-grown roses, 2-year field 
stock, are priced at 75 cents each for 
hybrid teas and perpetuals, naked root 
or potted. Climbers and polyantha varie- 
ties are rated at 65 cents in similar qual- 
ity. Five or more are subject to a dis- 
count. 

Perennials in common varieties are 
figured at 20 cents each, with discounts 
applying to three or more. Irises and 
peonies are not included among the per- 
ennials and the prices are not held to ap- 
ply in bidding on uniform specifications. 
Three ground covers — English ivy, 
pachysandra and myrtle—are priced in 
the schedule, also. 





Four firms have been given contracts 
to supply trees and shrubs for Adminis- 
tration City, a model town at Coulee 
dam, Wash. The firms are the Colum- 
bia & Okanogan Nursery Co., Wenatchee, 
Wash.; the Krause Nursery & Green- 
house, Spokane; Malmo & Co., Seattle, 
and J. J. Bonnell, Seattle. 





CHINESE ELM 
SEED 


and 


SEEDLINGS 
BARTELDES SEED CO. 


Denver, Colo. 











Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


Ulmus Pumila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fall delivery. 
Seedlings grown on contract. 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 











SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 














Please mention The American Nurseryman 
when writing to advertisers 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


OUTSTANDING ROCKERY PLANTS. 


It would be folly, of course, to point 
out any one set of rock garden plants as 
the absolute best. Even if it were not 
for the personal likes and dislikes of gar- 
deners, the widely varying climates of 
the different parts of the country would 
make impossible such a selection. Con- 
sidering all these facts, I should not 
eare to attempt such an assignment, 
but so many requests have been re- 
ceived for a list of that kind, a dozen 
or so outstanding plants will be sug- 
gested as a start in that direction. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the 
ones selected have been chosen for rea- 
sons other than their rareness or diffi- 
culty of cultivation. Rather, they are 
recommended because they are so easily 
grown any gardener with a little ele- 
mental knowledge of plant culture can 
plant them with every assurance of 
success. A further recommendation in 
most cases is the fact that they bloom 
over a long period. With these few 
qualifying statements out of the way, 
let us examine a brief list of our most 
outstanding rock garden plants. 





BELLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


The greatest value of the tiny plant, 
Bellis rotundifolia cwrulescens, is its 
long-flowering habit, which in northern 
Michigan extends over practically the 
entire summer and autumn. A plant or 
two, owing to the small size, makes no 
impression at all, but a well protected, 
sunny plain of gritty soil containing a 
dozen or so will make a lovely picture. 
Since it comes from the Atlas moun- 
tains of northern Africa, one would 
naturally expect tenderness to cold, but 
it gives no trouble here if it has per- 
fect drainage and is protected from the 
cold winds. Its small, pale blue daisies 
come on 2-inch stems, and the species 
is easily grown from seeds, self-sowing 
quite freely in congenial surroundings. 





CAMPANULA. 


The genus campanula contains many 
gems for the rock garden, though many 
of the best are too hard to grow to be 
put in our present list. Two, however, 
©. Bellardii Miranda and C. Porten- 
schlagiana, are both easy enough and 
beautiful enough to have our attention. 
The first of these is the easiest of the 
worth-while alpine species that I have 
seen, growing into mats of light green 
foliage, over which hang pale blue bells 
on 2 to 4-inch stems from June until 
August. Its culture is of the simplest, 
the variety doing well in any gritty 
soil in sun or part shade, though a 
northern exposure may be needed where 
the summers are extremely hot. C. Por- 
tenschlagiana’s worst fault is its name, 
but it does lack some of the former’s 
ability to resist hot sunshine. Here we 
grow it on a north wall and in slat- 
covered frames, where it blooms from 
June to frost,its blue purple bells hang- 
ing from 6-inch stems. Both are read- 
ily increased from cuttings from forced 
plants indoors in winter or from out- 
door plants in early spring. 


CORONILLA CAPPADOCICA. 


It is easy to imagine choicer plants 
than the crown vetch, Coronilla cap- 
padocica, but its habit of producing 
lovely, fragrant, yellow pea flowers all 
during the trying days of late June 
and July and into August, together 
with its easily satisfied requirements, 
gives it a place in our present list. It 
makes a broad mat of slightly glaucous 
leaves, with flowers on stems six inches, 
or so, high. A sunny situation in com- 
mon garden soil will! suit it. It is so 
easily grown from seeds that no other 
form of propagation is likely to be 
needed, though divisions and possibly 
cuttings may be used. 





CORYDALIS LUTEA. 


Few plants with the merit of the lit- 
tle fumitory, Corydalis lutea, that have 
been in American trade so long as it 
has, are so rarely seen in our nurseries. 
That it is rare in gardens, also, is ap- 
parent if a little search is made. Just 
why this condition prevails is hard to 
understand unless growers have found 
its propagating habits erratic. Under 
garden conditions it often self-sows 
freely, and sometimes seeds sown in an 
outdoor frame in fall germinate to a 
seed, yet at other times I have had an 
ounce of seeds produce not a plant. 
The reason for this behavior is not 
apparent, but this is probably the cause 
of the plant’s searcity. A discussion 
of this point in the columns of The 
American Nurseryman would interest 
all growers of herbaceous plants. 

The plant is at home in almost any 
part of the garden, sun or shade, dry 
soil or moist, seeming to make little 
difference to its ecare-free disposition. 
Another factor that puts it in our pres- 
ent list is its ability to produce its 
golden blooms above its ferny foliage 
from spring until the snows of late 
autumn. 





ERODIUM CHAMZ,DRYOIDES. 


If the ability to flower over a very 
long period is any recommendation for 
a plant, the tiny heron’s bill, Erodium 
chamedryoides roseum, should meet 
with universal approval. Add to the 
foregoing a plant that makes dwarf 
tufts of glossy leaves which support an 
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incredible number of soft pink flowers 
on slender, 2-inch stems from May until! 
heavy frosts, and one has something 
really out of the ordinary. Nor is that 
all in its favor, for the plant is fool- 
proof in any well drained soil in sun, 
Cuttings root readily in the usual way, 
and clumps pulled apart in early spring 
form an easy means of increase. 





LOTUS CORNICULATUS. 


The single-flowered form of Lotus 
corniculatus flore-pleno was once recom. 
mended in agricultural literature as 
animal forage and has escaped from 
cultivation, but the double-flowered 
forms seem much less known. If vou 
have had or have seen the single one 
and did not like it or its behavior, do 
not condemn the present subject on 
that account. The variety flore-pleno is 
a good carpeting plant for any dry, 
sunny spot where its bluish green, leg- 
ume foliage and double, bright orange, 
pea-like flowers can be used to advan- 
tage. It is not a plant that can be put 
near choice, delicate neighbors, for its 
prostrate stems, which root as_ they 
spread, would smother its gentler 
companions. If, however, the situation 
is too hot and dry for most plants, this 
lotus will cover the space with its 
ground-hugging mantle and give freely 
of its flowers from June until autumn. 
It must be propagated from cuttings or 
division, as it does not make seeds. 





PAPAVER NUDICAULE. 


The Iceland poppy is too well known 
to need extended comment at this time 
except to call attention to the fact that 
its ease of culture and long-blooming 
habit force one to consider it in a list 
of this kind. Modern strains, such as 
Fakenham, Gartref and Santa Maria 
Inn, open up new visions of beauty lit- 
tle dreamed of a generation ago. 





POTENTILLA TONGUEI. 


Some good alpine potentillas are hard 
to grow, while others that are easy to 
grow are hard to make flower, but in 
P. Tonguei we have an easy doer that 
blooms prodigiously all summer. The 
plant, as I know it, makes a tuft of 
strawberry-like leaves, from which 
grow long runners, carrying the apri- 
cot, red-centered blooms, over an area 
of two feet or more. Its only need is 
for a sunny situation. There may be 
some way of rapid propagation from 
cuttings, but I have never found a 
method that gave a reasonable strike 
under frame conditions and find no 
reference to it in the literature. Divi- 











BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box O, PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


OFFER: pin OAKS, 3 to 6 ins. in diameter, 15 to 20 ft. high, specimen 
stock. NORWAY MAPLE, in all grades. 
MAPLE. Beautiful AMERICAN ARBOR-VITA,, specimen trees 15 to 18 ft. 
AMERICAN HOLLY, nursery-grown, 3 to 8 
ARBOR-VITA,, sheared, 3 to 4 ft. PFITZER 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 3 to 4 ft. DOUGLAS SPRUCE, 3 to 6 ft. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 4 to 8 ft., and many other greens, RHO- 
DODENDRONS, etc., especially suited for large estate and park planting. 
Very attractive prices on this material will be made. Inspection invited. 


ROCK MAPLE and SILVER 


t. high. PYRAMIDAL 
JUNIPER, 4 to §-ft. spread. 
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SHRUBS 
Shade and Ornamental Trees 
Small Fruits 


J. H. Hale Peach Asparagus 


Special prices on 
Red-leaved Barberry 


Willowbend Nursery 


PERRY, OHIO 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vit2 for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1 : STURGEON BAY, wis. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Bor 402 “DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















Canterbury Hoxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








sion is not easy, owing to the absence 
of fibrous roots, though it may be aec- 
complished by using a _ safety-razor 
blade to shave off a part of the top root 
with each runner. There is no question 
in my mind that the plant will become 
popular when stock is available. 





SCABIOSA GRAMINIFOLIA. 


Seabiosa graminifolia is another one 
of the all-season bloomers which calls 
for our attention. In addition, this 
plant thrives in any sunny spot that 
has perfect drainage, a combination of 
virtues that are matched in all too few 
plants. From a tuft of silvery leaves 
spring 8-inch stems bearing light lav- 
ender scabious flowers from June until 
winter. It is propagated from seeds or 
divisions. 





SEDUM. 


Because a few species of sedum are 
so easily propagated, every beginner in 
plant growing hawks them about our 
markets, thereby giving the entire genus 
a bad name in garden circles. Sedum 
contains, nevertheless, a few species 
that should find a place in every list 
of easily grown, outstanding rock 
plants. S. dasyphyllum, in one or more 
of its forms, and S. Sieboldii are near 
the top of their class, so far as garden 
value is concerned, and find a widening 
circle of admirers as the years go by. 
Another species, S. Tartarinowii, which 
is new to American trade, will bear 
watching. All are easily reproduced 
from cuttings. 





SILENE ALPESTRIS. 


The small amount of space left must 
be devoted to Silene alpestris, not be 
cause it is spectacular in any way, but 
because it so completely measures up 
to the standard set at the beginning of 
these notes. It, too, is easy to grow, 
propagates readily and blooms from 
spring until autumn. Here it does well 
in sun or shade in common rock gar- 
den soil, but I am told that it reacts 
better in some shade if the climate is 
hot. It spreads into broad mats of 
shining green leaves and throws up 4 
inch stems carrying small, white flow- 
ers. Propagation is by seeds, divisions 
or cuttings. 





ASTER PORTERI. 


The present tendency toward wall 
gardening finds American nurseries 
often lamentably weak in plants which 
are suited to wall culture. It is, then, 
a pleasure to find a good wall plant in 
a genus (aster) that is noted for its 
lack of such material. 

Aster Porteri, when brought into the 
garden, is essentially a wall plant, 
showing off as one to a good advantage, 
while in the flat rock garden it is lost 
among otner and showier plants. It 
gets from six to ten inches high, bear- 
ing an abundance of small white asters 
during the last half of July and August. 
In my garden it does well in the wall 
with exposures to all points of the com- 
pass and in any common soil. In fact, 
it is so accommodating that any gar- 
dener should be able to get along with 
it. The variety is easy to grow from 
seeds and it may be grown from cut- 
tings of fresh growth if need be. 











20,000 CHERRY, 


ge and 

hmon -year, XX 
and inch. 

5,000 SPIR4EZA, Vanhouttei, 3 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, 
up to 2% inches 

3.000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 


to 4 feet 


transplanted, 


spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT®, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











Dormant, Field-grown 


Rosebushes 
HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS—— 
Introductory Assortment: 20 Ostrich 
Plume, 20 Lady, 10 Osmunda, 10 Ever- 
green, 10 Maidenhair, 10 Sensitive, for 
$5.00 cash, packing free. 
80 Ibs 


Weight about 


Send for complete list Evergreens, 
Hardy Ferns, Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den Plants. Northern-grown plants are 
better. 


FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Minn. 
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BLACK LOCUST. 


In recommendations for planting in 
the treeless belts of the western parts 
of the United States, the black locust, 
Robinia pseudacacia, has been given 
prominence. As a combination shelter, 
commercial and ornamental tree, few, 
if any, subjects rival it. 

The black locust is native to the 
slopes of the Appalachian mountains 
from Pennsylvania to northern Georgia. 
It has been widely planted, especially 
east of the Rockies. It was introduced 
into the extreme west by the early 
settlers, where it has been a favorite, 
more particularly in Utah, southern 
Idaho and eastern Washington and 
Oregon. 

The black locust adapts itself to a 
wide range of soil conditions, provided 
the site is not too wet, though it 
thrives on rich, well drained loams. It 
is a tree that demands rather full light, 
and for this reason it cannot be ex- 
pected to thrive under the shade of 
other trees. Although native to regions 
of abundant -ainfall, it is surprisingly 
drought-resistant in the dry belts of 
the west, especially after the first two 
or three years when once established. 

The symmetrical form of the black 
locust and its dark green foliage, which 
turns a pale yellow in late fall, to- 
gether with its rich growth of white 
flowers, appearing in June, make this 
tree highly useful for ornamental pur- 
poses, 

The wood of the black locust is 
straight-grained, strong, dense, hard, 
readily seasoned, holds its shape well, 
does not check and is exceedingly dur- 
able in contact with the ground. It is 
used in bridge construction, the manu- 
facture of vehicles and implements, in 
shipbuilding and for fence posts. It is 
one of the best woods known for use 
as tree nails and is in great demand 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY STOCK 


Iiex Crenata and Microphylla, annually 
sheared, bushy, thick, 1% to 3-ft. sizes. 

Pyracantha Lalandii, Evonymus Patens, 
Red Barberry, Maples, Pin Oaks and genera) 
line of quality stock. Priced to sell. 

Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 








California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, 





Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at_special prices. 
Westminster Nursery. Westminster, Md. 
American Arbor-vitz, 15 to 20 ins., $3.00 


per 100. 
Lather P. Creasy Nurseries, Catawissa, Pa. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 








Quality at a reasonable price. 
In 125-lb. bags. 


2 OO 6 BAB: cccccccccscccccccccccces 80c each 
GB CO O BOMB. .cccccceccvcccescccecess 75c each 
10 or more bags... .......-eeeeeues 62%c each 


F.o.b. Damascus, Ohio 

Also packed in 50-Ib., 8-Ib. and 1-Ib. bags. 

Write for circulars and * prices. 
ver Peat Products Co., 
us, O. 

Grafting Wax, Sprayer Tanks, Hose, Fit- 
tings, Insecticides, Tree Bands, Baskets, Lad- 
ders, Caps, Liners. We manufacture more 
different supplies than any other concern 
catering to fruit growers. 

n Bacon, Inc., Gasport, N. ¥ 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 

Peat Moss—Real horticultural peat of high 
absorbing capacity. Light in weight. 22 bu. 
to bale. 56 bales, $1.70; 10 bales, $1.60 per 
bale, f.o.b. car. Samp le on request. 

Eric Jarndahl, 4007 ith Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















More recently the 


for this 
black locust has come into demand for 


purpose. 


insulator pins, used in electric light 
and telephone construction. Owing to 
its great durability in contact with the 
soil, black locust is more generally used 
for fence posts than for any other pur- 
pose. The average life of locust posts 
is from twenty-five to thirty years. 
Farmers make constant use of the 
black locust for farm repair materials, 
such as neck yokes, wagon tongues, 
doubletrees, reaches, ete. 

The black locust is easily propagated 
from seeds. The best soil for the pur- 
pose is a sandy loam, though any good 
pliable soil will do. The seeds ‘should 
be rather thick in the row, since prob- 
ably not over fifty per cent ‘of them will 
grow, and not ali of them will produce 
suitable plants. 

The depth and covering of the seeds 
are both very important. No certain 
depth can be stated that will apply 
in all conditions. The seeds must be 
deep enough to make sure that the 
wind does not dry the soil out about 
them and yet not so deep that they 
eannot get through. About two to 
three inches is usually about right. 
After the seeds are drilled in, the soil 
should be firmed (not packed) on the 
sides of the drill row, but not on the 
top, as the soil on the top should be 
left loose so that the sprouts can read- 
ily come up through it. The latter part 
of April, or even the first part of May, 
is a good time to plant the seeds. 

The ground should be kept thorough- 
ly cultivated throughout the summer, 
but do not use too much water, as this 
will stimulate too rapid growth, and 
the stock will not be so hardy as if 
it grew more slowly. In any case, stop 
the irrigation by the middle of August 
so as to slow down the growth and 
allow the young trees to harden up 
for winter. 

A pound of black locust contains 
about 26,000 individual seeds. 





TROLLIUS FROM SEEDS. 


The best time to start trollius seeds 
is in July, as soon as one can get 
freshly harvested seeds. Sow these in 
frames, keep the soil moist and they 
will usually germinate and come up in 
three to four weeks. As soon as large 
enough, the seedlings may be trans- 
planted to the open field. 

Within a few weeks after the seeds 
are harvested they harden and, unless 
sown in the summer, take a long time 
to germinate and usually require freez- 
ing and thawing to grow at all, accord- 
ing to a cultural note in a catalogue 
of the Joseph F. Martin Perennial 
Nurseries, Painesville, O. Seeds pur- 
chased in the fall from the previous 
summer’s harvest are good but slow. 
They should be sown in flats outdoors 
in November or early December. Leave 
them outdoors until February when 
they can be brought into the green- 
house under a temperature of 45 to 55 
degrees. The soil will gradually thaw 
out, and the seedlings should be up in 
three weeks. There should be plenty 
of moisture in the soil to germinate 
the seeds. 

Move the seedlings into pots and 
keep the plants growing. One can usu- 
ally pot them up in March and set them 
outdoors in April. After the seeds ger- 
minate, it is important to keep them 
growing. 
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Princeton Nurseries . 17 
Process Color Printing Co. 19 
Shunk Mfg. Co. 19 
Shute & Co., E. L. , 19 
Southern Nursery & Landscape Co.14 
Storrs & Harrison Co. ...... i 
Suesserman, L. ............... 19 
S. W. Supply Co. ..... 19 
Tabor, Rollin H. 14 
Titus Nursery Co. _............ 15 
Treasure Flower Garden ... 20 
Utilitor Co. ..... 19 
Verhalen Nursery Co. 19 
Washington Nurseries 15 
Westhauser Nurseries _ \4 
Westminster Nursery 18 
Willowbend Nursery 17 
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Dr. Spencer S. Sulliger. 


Dr. Spencer 8. Sulliger, aged 81, a past 
president of the American Rose Society 
and the curator of the international rose 
test garden at Portland, Ore., for five 
years, died April 15 at his home in Ta 
eoma, Wash., after a week’s illness with 
bronchial pneumonia. 

Dr. Sulliger was a retired Methodist 
minister and served as district superin- 
tendent of the Puget Sound conference for 
twenty-one years. In 1916 he went to 
Calexico, Cal., with the Washington Na- 
tional Guard, in which he was commis 
sioned a captain and appointed chaplain 
in 1900. In spite of his age, he made spe- 
cial application to go overseas when this 
organization became a part of the A.E F., 
and he was permitted to continue in serv 
ice. In July, 1918, he was honorably dis 
charged from the army. He reéntered 
the ministry at Kent, Wash., later and, 
after his retirement in 1924, resided in 
Tacoma. Dr. Sulliger was the first offi- 
cial representative of the American Rose 
Society to the National Rose Society of 
England, and his active interest in rose 
eulture won him prominence. He is 
survived by his widow, Rose D. Sulliger 
a daughter, Mrs. Charles M. Hoopes, 
Portland, Ore., and a sister, Mrs. O. 
Fidler, in Ohio. 


Leonard L. Kellogg. 


Proprietor of a nursery and hatchery 
at Alvin, Tex., Leonard L. Kellogg, aged 
66 years, died there at his home recent- 
ly, after suffering with ill health for 
three years. 

Mr. Kellogg was born in Wisconsin, 
going to Alvin in 1908. He started a 
nursery and planted many orchards, in 
experiments to discover strains of fruits 
adapted to the region, and also estab- 
lished a chicken hatchery. His widow 
and three children survive. 


James Muir. 


James Muir, employed as a nursery- 
man by Brown Bros. & Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., died in early March at his 
Vancouver home, and funeral services 
were held at the chapel of Nunn & Thom 
son, With burial in the Masonic cemetery, 
Burnaby. 

Mr. Muir was born in Scotland and 
went to Vancouver twenty-seven years 
ago. He was manager of the former 
Terminal steamship farm on Bowen 
island and later joined Brown Bros. & 
Co, Ltd. He is survived by a widow. 


A. J. McClain. 


The Rev. A. J. MeClain, proprietor 
of the Lone Oak Nursery, Heiskell, 
Tenn., and a Baptist minister, died 
April 17, at his home, after an illness 
of eight weeks. He was 57 years old. 
The Reverend McClain is survived 
by his widow, Mollie; five sons, three 
daughters, a brother, Lee MeClain, 
Knoxville nurseryman, and two sisters. 
Funera! services were held April 18, at 
the Grace Baptist church, with burial 
at Bethel cemetery. Members of the 
Dixie council of the Junior Order, to 
Which the deceased belonged, had 
charge of services at the grave. 







ROSES 
Tex Each Variety Grade Each Wt. Code 
100 American Villar, 

pink, single ...... 1% 9%c 440 Anna 
1 700 Chaplin’s Pink Cl.1 1l5e 680 Arthur 
1 480 Chaplin’s l’ink Cl.1 lS5e 480 Auburn 
1 1200 Chaplin’s Pink Cl.2 Je 430 Alma 
1 520 Cl. American Beauty 

SOD cconscessveses xx 15c 730 Ada 
1 480Cl. Baby Rambler, 

everblooming ...... 1 12c¢ 500 Burk 
1 2070 Cl. Baby Rambler.2 6c 500 Burnett 
1 400 Crimson Rambler.xx 12c¢ 500 Bates 
1 700 Crimson Rambler. .1 12¢ 450 Bell 
1 600 Dr. Van Fleet, flesh.1 15¢ 520 Chestnut 
3 480 Dr. Van Fleet..... 1 5c 470 Clifton 
1 720 Dr. Van Fleet...... 1% 10c¢ 420 Congress 
1 920 Dorothy Perkins 

BEE sccceveseses 1 lle 520 Camden 
1 470 Gardenia, yellow...1 lSe 420 Duke 
1 800 Gardenia ........ 1% 10¢ 460 Davis 
| 550 Glendale, yellow ..1 lie 370 Doctor 
1 200 Staechelin, Span- 

ish Beauty....... xx 15¢ 380 Daniel 
1 700 Staechelin ........ 1 Se 650 Diamond 
2 700 Paul's Scarlet Cl..1 15¢e 650 Edon 
2 400 Paul's Searlet Cl 1 lfc 410 Empire 
2 800 Paul's Scariet Cl..1% llc 450 Eugene 
1 310 Persian Yellow, bush! lie 300 Foster 
1 400 Primrose ........ a 15c 340 Fern 
3 400 Red Explorer, red 

everblooming 2e¢ 485 Fulton 
1 400 Silver Moon lSe 440 Frank 
1 420 Scorcher, new red. 15¢e 460 Gertrude 
1 G40 Scorcher .. --1% 10¢ 430 Gibson 
1 660 White Dor. Perkins lle 380 Gates 
1 85 Mme. . 


130 American Villar .. 
2“) Crimson Rambler 
160 Sir Thos. Lipton 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
Plantier... .xx te 

1 

1 

1 
1 320 Harison’s Yellow...1 


= 
11¢ 430 Haven 
lie 


F. o. b. cold storage St. Louis. Mo. No charge for packing. 
Write for complete box list covering other varieties and sizes. 


order. 


VERHALEN NURSERY CU. 
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HARDY ROSES AND SHRUBS 


Boxed, f. o. b. cold storage, St. 


Louis. Mo. 
ROSES—Continued 
Box Each Variety Grade Each Wt. Code 
170 Sir Thos. Lipton...1 lle 420 Hortense 


240 Amelia Graveraux 
90 F. J. Grovotendorst 
120 Harison’s Yellow... 

1 340 — _— dark 
1 


1 580 Paul's Scarlet 1% We 

200 Scorcher ....... 1% 10¢ 440 Helen 
1 380 Glendale ..........1% 1% 

180 Gardenia 1% lle 

300 Primrose ..........1% 10¢ 390 Hilliard 
1 200 Dr. Van Fleet 1% 10¢ 

240 Jacotte 14% 10¢ 300 James 
1 1530 Marie Gouchault...2 be 

630 Excelsa cease sane Se 450 Joyce 
1 870 Gardenia ........ 2 Te 

300 Glendale ........ 2 Ze 445 Julius 
1 510 Hansa ..... ooe8 Se 

360 Sir Thos. L ipton = te 

360 Belle Poitevine 2 The 

150 Sarah Van Fleet...2 7c 420 Louise 
1 420 C. F. Meyer.... 3 7 

> 


“) Langdon 


17e 310 Martha 
1 610 Girley, oo red 


Baby Rambler.....1 17« 340 Maurice 
i 80 Triomphe Or- 
SURED cccccccce cE 17e 
60 Chatillon oveoesll 1% 
40 Chatillon ..... 1 l7e¢ 240 Malden 


2 13200 Multifiora, de-eyed 
understock liners for 
this summer bud 
ding; medium, 


$14.00 per 1000... 560 Norbert 


SHRUBS 
1 1080 Buddleia Farqubari, 
dwarf; 18 to 24 ins. 8c 660 Samuel 
1 1110 Buddleia Faryuhari, 
CS GD WD BiBccccccce 6c 340 Sylvester 


5 per cent discount for cash with 


Scottsville, Tex. 








LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














None Better 
50 bales, $1.60 bale 25 bales, $1.65 bale 


10 bales, $1.75 bale lbale, $2.50 bale 
cow OR — MANURE. sous MEAL 
10 bags, $2.00 g. $2.50 bag 


E. te SHUTE & CO. 
Mt. Airy P. 0., Philadelphia, Pa. 











SHUNK INSECTICIDE 
DUSTER 


A most amazing machine for Insect Control, 
Field and Orchard Dusting. 
Write for catalogue and prices 


SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio 





PERFECTION MARKERS 


will desig- 
nate your 
stock with 
elegance, 
assurance 
and econ- 
omy 

Made of 
galvanized 
steel, fin- 
ished green baked en- 
amel. Card fully pro- 
tected yer always in 
full view. 

In display grounds 
and in the field, from Transvaal, South Africa. to the 
Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of “PERFECT 
SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) to thousands 
of users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very mod- 
erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 


Girard, Kansas 




















SALES HELPS 


Our folders with bright colored photo 
graphs of Shrubs, Trees etc., will 
greatly help your sales campaign. Start 
with these helps this season. Write for 
prices 


B. F. CONIGISKY 


211 Hamilton St., Peoria, Ill. 








—_—- Utilitor Co. 

# Offers SIX New Model 
Tractors st Rock Bot- 
tom prices. SAVE 
MONEY. A UTILITOR 
equips you for greater 
# profits. Most small 

tractors in use 5 —_ 

more are Utilitors. “Does all the farm power 

4 long time investment at an all-time low price. 
Catalog Free. Write Utilitor Co., Dayton, O., Dept. AN 











GREENHOUSES BOUGHT AND 
WRECKED 


Used Pipes, Boilers, Hotbed Sash, 
Glass, Bought and Sold. 


L. SUESSERMAN 
293 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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BURLAP SQUARES 


New Dutch Burlap, re-enforced 
self-edges 


QUICK SHIPMENT 


Prices per bale of 500 squares 


14x14 ins., $4.20 28x28 ins., $12.50 
16x16 ins., 5.00 32x32 ins 16.50 
20x20 ins., 7.10 36x36 ins 21.20 
24x24 ins 9.50 40x40 ins 25.35 


Lower prices on 10 bales up 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


For staking trees, shrubs, roses, vines, 

dahlias and all outdoor stock. Strong, 

straight, durable 
Prices per bale bale lots only 


Quantity 
inbale Per bale 


EXTRA HEAVY 


i ft. % to % in. diam 500 $8.00 
5 ft. % to %& in. diam 500 10.50 
6 ft s to %& in. diam 100 10.50 
7 ft. &% to % in, diam 250 11.00 
8 ft. % to % in. diam 200 9.50 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 
2 ft. *% in. diam 1000 5.50 
3 ft. *% in. diam 1000 6.00 
i ft. *% in. diam 1000 7.00 
5 ft « in. diam 1000 8.00 


RAFFIA 


Four best brands of natural—also 
Bale lots or less 


CC rc red 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in largest bales, 22 bushels up 
Carloads or less. Low prices 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Magnificum, Auratum, Tigrinum 
(single), Henryi, Regale. etc., 
mercial sizes. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 


com: 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 











Write for Samples and Price List 


OLIN 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 


S. 


COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


bundle. 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper tor retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Specialty Dept. 







MAKES 
CLEAN - NEAT 
BUNDLES 


KEEPS THE 
\ MOISTURE IN 


Try SAXOLIN 




















BURLAP SQUARES 


Secondhand Burlap 
QUICK SHIPMENT 
Price per bale of 500 squares 
34.20 $12.50 


14x14 ins 28x28 ins 


16x16 ins 5.00 32x32 ins 16.50 
20x20 ins 7.10 36x36 ins 21.20 
24x24 ins 9.50 19x40 ins 25.75 
Lower prices on 10 bales up 
Nursery burlap mace out of No. 2 sec 
ondhand bags. 3c per yd. Nursery burlap 


made out of No. 1 sec 
burlap, ie per yd 


ondhand bleachery 


All prices are subject to our confirma 


tion, and are f.o.b. St. Louis 


CERF BROS. BAG CO. 


ith and Barten st. St. Louis, Mo. 























c= The Practical 


Plant Stake 


15 ins. long, $4.50 per 100 
36 ins. long, $5.00 per 100 





No. 8 wire; zinc label. 


Marking pencil or acid ink 
furnished 


The Treasure Flower Garden 
Mendota, Ill. 





















WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 







on this High Pressure 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


Test it for yourself. Compare results 


with what you have been getting from 


your present sprayer. Use any spray solution or cold 


water paint 


Spray your nursery stock, whitewash your 


greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and out. 
Note how easily this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 lbs 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with little effort at the 


pump handle. Automatic agitator pre’ 
vents solution from settling. We guar 
antee it never to clog while in use. Ten 
days’ trial costs you nothing if not satis 
fied. If your dealer does not sell the 
‘Paragon, mail the coupon today. 


eee eee 


Send prices and de- 
tails as per advertise 
ment in American 


Nurseryman 


or 





Name 


Street 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 403 State Ave., 














HARRISON, OHIO 








Post Office 


State 











